ion in Montana.” 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co,, 


OPERATING THE 
Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 


Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. Toledo 


Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 


Malleable Iron Works. 





Gorham Manufacturing Co., 


StL SES DELsS, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GoRHAM Plated Ware has almost ex: 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses. 
as possessing not only those qualities but be 
cause it has been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

; The borders, bezels and all mounts are silvez 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 





COPYmIGHT eae 


PPL 


BE -ETING, OF & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFEFLER BRIDGE Co, 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted mee in Quality 





(\; GRESCENT ar Co. 


oe) 


480 PEARL SI. 
NEW YORA 


64&66 S.CLINTON ST. 


PITTSBURGH, FA. CHICAGO. 


and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


| LONDON, ENG. 





TORONTO, ONT 


os 
& typewriter & 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


Ww 
re 


are 


S, oS 
163 LaSalle St., nd for prie® 30 Vesey St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


IRON GLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint j patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. B. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—— 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


i | H.BESLY & CO..CHICAGO.JLL, USA: 
Ss C4 
Lor 


CHARLES H. BESLY&CO10-12 N.CANAL ST. CHICAROLUSA, 
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GARDNER DIE STOCK 





JUNIATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


Shoenberger & Co., 


Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 
Locomotive FIRE BOXand BOILER Steel, 


Boiler and Marine Steel-Plate, Ship-Plate, 
Tank and Sheet Steel. 





BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and Cable Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bogue & .. lls’ Pneumatic Gate is less com- 

i ater lin its eonstruction than any enemy Gute 

ther refore less Hable to get out « 
sJogue & Mill h nly "Pneumati : Gate 
«ks itsarms down nd well as upand that 
3 itsarms together against strong winds. 

isa ry ential point to co 
Ww wher wcidents have oc 
m had come down into po 
it partly dowr hus ] 


f order 


Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; 
Union Pacific System. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tu. 

















VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


SHHHHHHHHHHHHH HHH He 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACENOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values, 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

, Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 
BR. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 














HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 
atiy city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 
10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 





ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. 


residents of the North to buy a winter home. 


It is the best place in the South for 


Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 





‘The EIOTET HASTICAW. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Opens January a2Sth. 


Clcses June ist. 


The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed hotel in the city, with the most central and delighttul location. 
An elegant Bath House is connected with the hotel by a heated covered passage way. The hot water is 
brought directly from the Government reservoir on Hot Springs Mountain. 


The Chicago Daily Herald has to say of Hot Springs: 


“There are many hot springs in the world, but the city of Hot Springs,Ark., is unique and incomparable. The city is visited by people from every 
State in the Union and from nearly every country on the globe. The health and pleasure seekers find at Hot Springs what they have sought for in 


HENRY N.WILLEY, Manager. 


vain in other localities.” 


The AVENUE HOTEL. 


Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 
fine view of the choicest residence and 
business portions of the city. 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 


RATES : 


From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 
An excellent bath house connected with the hotel. 
Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 


DR. JOHN B. BROOKES, 
Homeopathic Physician, 


Hor SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Hale Block, opposite Maurice Bath House. 


J. P. MELLARD. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


Office, No. 513 Central Ave., HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
Negotiatior of Loans and General Collecting. Take 
charge of estates, make disbursements, pay taxes, etc. 


Refer by permission to Tuk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 








White Sulphur Springs 
leeks ed che akddiento 


Newly Furnished and Refitted. 
First-class in Every Particular. 


Rates $12.00 per week. 
Three Miles from the City. 


White Sulphur Springs are noted for 
their Medicinal Qualities. 





This handsome property is for sale at a very 
low price, and to the Northern business man 
who desires a splendid location in the best cli- 
mate on earth, should write to the owner, 

L. FEUILLETTE, 


Hot SPRINGS, ARK. 





ST. CLOUD HOTEL. 


MRS. M. D. COATES, Proprietress 


121 Whittington Avenue, 


HOT SPRINGS, - - ARKANSAS. 





Pleasant and Convenient Location 


On Electric Railway Line. 
Near to Bath Houses. 
A Clean House and a Good Table. 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES. 





Hot Springs Pictured and Described 
in the January number of 
this magazine. 


Send twenty cents and get a copy. 





The LAMAR BATH HOUSE 


Situated at the south end of Bath House Row, 


Capacity 40 tubs, all porcelain lined. 


Price: $5.00 for 21 baths. 


M. C. TOMBLER, Proprietor. 














Park Hotel, 


HOT SPRINGS, - ARKANSAS. 






® The Newest, The Safest, ® 
| The Best Built Hotel in the Country. 


Delightfully situated in a Park of ten acres of well shaded grounds. 
Natural Forest Trees. Croquet and Lawn Tennis Grounds, Bicycle 
Track and Bowling Alley, furnishing ample out and indoor recreation. 
Well lighted and ventilated Dancing Pavilion. Every room lighted 
by electricity and heated by steam. Large Clothes Closets with each 
room. Bath and suits on every floor. The most elegant Bath House in 
t the country, furnished from the famous Hot Springs, and provided with 
& Turkish, German Needle, Massageand Electric Baths. Letters of inquiry 


“= Seeman ey >" 


promptly answered. 


Open all the Year. 


PARK HOTEL CoO., 
Proprietors. 


R, E. JACKSON, 


Manager. | 





The 
Arlington 


Hotel, 





HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Open all the Year. 
Bath House Attached. 
Capacity, 450 Guests. 
Practically Fire-proof. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL CoO., 
Proprietors. 


LYMAN T. HAY, 
Manager. 
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The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
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To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


FREE SITES. 


FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 


SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


SSeS 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Call on or write to 





Land and River Improvement Co., 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 
























OWER YAKIMA VALLEY FRUIT 





PRODUCT OF 





IRRIGATION, 








Desirable Lands in the Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in walue, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow a crop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when it is too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states: 

“IT came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


ADRIEL B. ELY, 
General Land Agent 





My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. Wecan cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and I am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 peracre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


YAKIMA IRRIGATING AND IMPROVEMENT Co.. 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 


4, 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


KENNEWICE, 
WASH. 
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IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


CAME over the Main Di- 
vide of the Rockies one 
cold January day in an 
olive-green Northern 
Pacific car attached to 
the end of a long, red 
Great Northern train. 
The ascent of the mount- 
ains on the eastern side 

is so gradual that the pass appears to be a con- 
tinuous valley all the way to the summit, but the 
descent on the Pacific slope is steep enough to 
require a grade of a little under two percent and 
the train rushes down into a gloomy gorge, be- 
tween mountains of formidable and savage as- 
pect. The scenery is more imposing than that 
of any of the railway crossings of the Rockies, 
and is surpassed on the transcontinental lines 
only by the passage of the Selkirks on the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Darkness fell on the white land- 
scape before we reached the Flathead Valley and 
I could see of the smart new town of Columbia 
Falls nothing but the glimmering lights. Our 
car was side-tracked at Kalispell, the chief town 
of the valley, and next morning abrilliant winter 
sun shone on a superb view of bold ranges on the 
east and west, and a great stretch of cultivated 
land reaching away to the 
north and south and dotted 
with farm buildings. The 
town, close at hand with its 
bright new buildings of wood 
and brick, looked attractive, 
and after breakfast, under the 
guidance of one of its hospit- 
able editors, I set out to see 
the place and make aquaint- 
ances. 

In the office of the townsite 
company I was shown a sort of 
museum of the products of the 
valley. Here is hard wheat 
from seed brought from North 
Dakota, with yields on this 
deep black soil vouched for as 
ranging from twenty-five to 
thirty-five bushels totheacre. 
These great yields may have 
been from small fields, but 
one sample of as fine grain as 
was ever grown in the Red 
River Valley is from a fifty- 
acre tract that threshed last 
year 1,000 bushels. Barley 
credited with thirty-five bush- 




















els to the acre, of excellent color for malting, is 
shown, and rye that yielded fifty bushels. Cher- 
ries, apples and berries preserved in alcohol attest 
the value of the region for fruit. Then there is 
timothy nearly five feet tall that cut three tons to 
the acre. I saw good samplesof lignite coal from 
various points in the valley, and no end of min- 
eral specimens that promise developments in cop- 
per, silver and gold. A bottle of petroleum 
gathered from the surface of a stream seventy- 
five miles north of the town is of special interest. 
This find is from the North Fork of the Flathead 
River, and this year two wells will be sunk to 
test its value. The coal veins are, of course, 
useless without railway facilities. A coal of 
much greater value, ranking in fact as a semi- 
anthracite, has been found about 140 miles due 
north of Kalispell, just across the British line, 
and the recent favorable report upon the veins 
by Mr. Burrill, superintendent of the Sand Cou- 
lee mines, is likely to lead to the building of a 
branch of the Great Northern. The domestic 
fuel of the town and valley is birch, tamarack 
and pine wood cut on the neighboring mountain 
slopes. 
a*s 

The Flathead Valley is the only stretch of 
good farming land in Montana that can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated year after year without irri- 





gation. This condition does not obtain, however, 
in the whole valley, but only in the five or six 
townships nearest to Flathead Lake. Further 
north the land is higher, more rolling and less 
moist, and small ditches have been taken out of 
the mountaiao creeks by the farmers. All of the 
lower part of the valley was evidently covered 
by the lake in ancient geological times. Its soil 
is a black loam resting on a stiff clay. It holds 
moisture well and as a rule the June rains afford 
sufficient precipitation to mature very heavy 
crops of the small grains and an enormous 
growth of hay. Usually there is hardly any rain 
from the end of June until well along in October, 
but last year the phenomenally rainy fall, which 
did severe damage to grain in the shock in the 
Palouse Country of Washington, extended east- 
ward as far as this Flathead Country and a con- 
siderable portion of the 500,000 bushels of wheat 
grown was badly hurt bysprouting. Itis notthe 
custom of farmers here to stack their grain, and 
their confidence in the weather was never before 
betrayed. 
ny 

The Flathead Valley is the name commonly 
given to a group of valleys that debouch at the 
head of Flathead Lake and are separated by low 
mountain ranges. The Swan River Valley, east 
of the lake, is famous for hay and apples. East 





A STRING OF GAME TAKEN IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY, MONTANA, 
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rite FLATHEAD VALLEY IN MONTANA 


and northeast of this valley is the valley of the 
South Fork of the Flathead, which is a good 
stock country with some farming land and with 
heavy timber. The North Fork Valley extends 
for a hundred miles up to the British boundary. 
The Whitefish and Stillwater rivers join the 
Flathead near Kalispell and form alluvial valleys 
of considerable extent. The junction of all these 
valleys creates the broad plainin the midst of 
which stands the town. Other regions which 
contribute to the support of Kalispell are the To- 
bacco Plains, nearly a hundred miles to the 
north, and the mining districts lying along the 
Kootenai River on the west, of which the Libby 
Creek district is the best developed. Probably 
the present population of Flathead County—set 
off from Missoula County a year ago and com- 
prising the country from the Main Divide to the 
Idaho line, and from the lake up to the British 
line—is about 5,500. Kalispell, the county seat, 
has nearly 2,000 and Columbia Falls 500. There 
are no other towns larger than mining camps. 
The development of all this fine country really 
dates only from the advance of the railroad to- 
wards it three years ago the coming summer. 
People then began to make their way to these 
valleys by stage across the big Flatheac Indian 
Reservation, which lies south of the lake, leav- 
ing the Northern Pacific at a station in the In- 
dian country. Steamboats were put upon the 
lake to accommodate the travel and in a single 
season the most attractive lands were_taken up. 
The Great Northern did not get over the Rockies 








KALISPELL IN THE DISTANCE, 


until the fall of 1891, and was opened to Kalispell 
on January Ist, 1892. The old town of theregion 
was a little hamlet called Demersville, on the 
Flathead River, a few miles above the lake, and 
the highest point attainable by the boats; but 
when the railroad came it left this place a little 
to one side and established a new town which 
was called Kalispell from the Indian name of the 
river. The new place was pushed by enterpris- 
ing men and it soon secured most of the business 
of the region and was made the county seat when 
Flathead County was formed. It now makes a 
very creditable showing for its three years of ex- 
istence and has equipped itself with electric 
lights, with waterworks taking pure water from 
an enormous spring, with three newspapers, 
three banks,and with churches, schools and stores 
of all kinds. 
as 

At the Conrad National Bank I was shown an 
example in the interior finishing of the building 
of the handsome appearance of the tamarack 
lumber of the region, which has much thelook of 
the red cedar generally in use in the Puget Sound 
towns. The trimmings of the building are of a 
fine-textured gray sandstone. Mr. Conrad told 
me that away from the banks of the creeks it is 
impossible to find a stone in the deep alluvial soil 
of the valley big enough to throwatadog. This 
soil resembles in depth and character that of the 
Red River Valley, in North Dakota, and it now 
produces as heavy crops of wheat as were grown 
in that valley in the early days of ite settlement. 


[From 








a photo by Shepherd, 


Probably the hard wheat grown in the Flathead 
Country from Dakota seed will not hold its qual- 
ity through successive crops, but it will always 
be practicable to get new seed in case the cli- 
matic influences here cause a deterioration in 
hardness and in per centage of gluten. 

Mr. J. H. Edwards, of the townsite company, 
gave me a drive across a country that was so 
well fenced and so well farmed, so far as could be 
surmised under its coat of eighteen inches of 
snow, that it had the appearance of an old set- 
tled region. We ascended a hill commanding a 
superb view over the valley from the lake tothe 
mountains that hem it in forty miles away to the 
north. On the east a bold and abrupt mountain 
range limits the view with its bastions of black 
and white. Through a gap in this range rises a 
pyramidal peak closely resembling the Matter- 
horn in the Swiss Alps. This peak isinthe main 
range of the Rockies and stands not far from the 
British line. It certainly deserves the honor of 
a fitting name, but I could not learn that it has 
any recognized appellation. The whole scene, 
viewed from the hight to which our team had 
dragged the sleigh through the snow, was won- 
derfully beautiful and inspiring. It recalled 
memories of Alpine travel more forcibly than any 
landscape I have seen in America, from the con- 
trast of the fertile, well-peopled valley with the 
frowning snow-peaks onevery hand. Insummer 
the resemblance must be even more striking, be- 
cause of the numerous small lakes seen in the 
valley and the large green expanse of Flathead 
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Lake, which is set in as noble a mountain frame 
as is Lake Zurich. 


* 
* * 


Flathead County has resources in farming and 
stock-raising sufficient to support five towns of 
its present population, leaving the possibilities of 
mining out of the estimate. Its winter climate 
is not more severe than that of Pennsylvania. It 
is an attractive field for substantial farming im- 
migration. Kalispell has an excellent location 
and is already assuming, in its residence districts 
especially, the air of a comfortable, well-estab- 
lished town. E. V. 8. 

*@e 


IMMORTAL NAMES. 








Boston is putting up a public library building 
and acommittee of that institution after months of 
research, deliberation and consultation with 
eminent men, prepared a list of 519 names worthy 
of being cut in tablets of granite and set in the 
walls for coming generations to read and recall 
the achievements of those who bore them. Of 
this number only 104 are Americans. The stu- 
dent of history will find almost as much to inter- 
est and, perhaps, instruct him, in the omissions 
which he will note on this unique scroll of im- 
mortals, The historians whose names are puton 
the outer walls on this Boston hive of learning 
are as follows: Prescott, Bancroft, Parkman, 
Motley and Belknap. The poets are: Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and Bryant. The au- 
thors are: Cooper, Hawthorne, J. K. Paulding, 
Philip Freneau, Brockden-Brown, R. H. Dana, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, and G. W. Curtis. The 
Presidents thought worthy of remembrance are: 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison 
and Jackson. Lincoln is there, but grouped with 
Garrison, Andrew, Phillips and Sumner, anti- 
slavery agitators, while Taylor and Grant are en- 
rolled with Greene, Knox, Wayne, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Meade and Thomas, military men. 
The following naval officers are enrolled: Hull, 
Decatur, MacDonough, Perry, Bainbridge, Pre- 
ble, Farragut, Porter and Worden. One woman 
has recognition, Maria Mitchell, the astronomer. 
The educators are: John Harvard, Samuel G. 
Howe and Horace Mann. The statesmen of the 
United States are a myriad, but the following 
are sufficient for the Hub City: Franklin, Ham- 
ilton, Gallatin, Chase, Clay, Webster, Calhoun 
and Everett. The inventors are: Oliver Evans, 
Robert Fulton, John Ericsson, S. F. B. Morse, 
Eli Whitney, Daniel Treadwell, T. A. Edison and 
A. G. Bell. The lawyers are: Rufus Choate, 
Lemuel Shaw, Joseph Story, 





has decided were born not todie. Among the 
foreign immortals are the following whose names 
are not altogether household words: Matsys, 
the blacksmith artist of Antwerp; Eschenback, 
a German troubadour of the twelfth century; 
Ulpian, a Roman jurist of the second century; 
Quevedo, a Spanish writer of the seventeenth 
century; Pilpay, the ‘Indian A2sop’’of the third 
century B.C.; Euler, a Russian mathematician; 
Bichat, a French physiologist; Oelenschleger, 
a Danish poet; Georgione, an Italian painter; 
Tyco Brahe, a Danish astronomer; Brunelleschi, 
an Italian architect and mechanic; Donne, a 
French physician, and Vauban, a French engineer 
and soldier. 


You just can’t most always sometimes tell, 
Who ‘tis that’s going to turn out well. 


MOSES FOLSOM. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE PROSPEROUS ‘BAD LANDS’ COUNTRY. 


Among the guests at the Clarendon recently 
was M. Lenneville, an old resident of St. Paul, 
and one of the pioneer settlers at Dickinson, N. 
D. Mr. Lenneville owns a fine ranch within half 
a mile of Dickinson, with a coal mine on it, and 
is pretty well to do in this world’s goods. ‘‘When 
I first went into that country and took up my 
land,” said he, ‘‘all I could see from the door of 
my shanty was bare prairie, over which the 
wolves and coyotes were chasing the deer and 
antelope, no doubt wondering as they ran who 
the fool man might be who had put up a shack 
on that desolate spot. Now we have one of the 
finest towns in the State of North Dakota and 
the prairie is dotted all over with houses, the oc- 
cupants of which own thousands of sheep, cattle 
and horses, which have crowded out the coyotes 
and wolves. The settlers in that section soon 
found that they could not raise wheat with any 
satisfaction. They had a drouth, not once in 
awhile, but most always, so they turned their at- 
tention to cattle, horses and sheep, and now we 
have no poor people in that country, so far as I 
know. Of course, some get along faster than 
others, but there is no suffering. Weare near 
the Bad Lands, and it would surprise you to see 
how thick the houses are along the edges of these 
lands, which for so many years were considered 
absolutely worthless for anything at all. They 
afford the finest grazinglandsin the world. The 
cattle and sheep men build houses in the valleys 
under the shelter of the buttes and allow their 
stock to runin the Bad Lands while they cut hay 
on the prairie. Most of them haul the hay into 








the Bad Lands where thecattle can have shelter 
while feeding, though some have it on the prai- 
rie. The cattle and sheep feed during the winter 
under the shelter of the buttes, where they donot 
feel the strong winds of the prairie at all and 
where the snow does not drift. They have good 
feed there all winter. The horses generally feed 
on the prairie, as they can dig through the snow 
without any trouble. During stormy weather 
some of the stock is fed, but this is seldom nec- 
essary, and thousands of sheep are shipped from 
Montana, and even as far west as Oregon, to 
Stark County for feeding every winter. Our 
cattle come largely from Texas, but a great many 
of them are owned by the small farmers and the 
railroad men inthatsection. The menemployed 
on the railroads and in other places buy a few 
cattle ata time and send them out among the 
farmers to keep them at from $3 to $5 per head 
per year, and in this way manage to make quitea 
littlemoney. We have coal in immense quantities 
there, and it is easily mined, and where there is 
no coal there is wood. Onmy farm I have a vein 
from 10 to 12 feet thick and my boys work it. By 
blasting one man can get out as much as forty 
tonsaday. Wesell it in town at from $1.75 to $2 
per ton, and itmakes anicething. At the mines 
farther out they sell it at $2.10 per ton. The 
coal they find from four to five feet underground 
in the bad lands also burns well, so the settlers 
have all the fuel they need. This winter has 
been open and mild and everything is in excel- 
lent shape up there. We look for one of the best 
years we have ever had.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 





A MODEL IMMIGRANT. 





A model immigrant is thus described by the 
Portland Oregonian: The manreferred to traded 
his ranch in Kansas for a farm near Centralia 
and chartered a car to bring out his belongings. 
In this car he had his cow and his pigs, a faithful 
dog, alot of geese, ducks, chickens and 150 fixe 
turkeys, with corn and meal and lots of other 
things. Hesold 125 of his turkeys to a dealer 
here, and as they were fine fat ones they brought 
him enough money to put himin his new home 
and start him in business. The other twenty-five 
birds he will keep to raise another flock from. 
His wife and family will follow him as soonas he 
gets things in readiness for them. It is safe to 
say that this man will prosper and do his share 
toward rendering it unnecessary for this region 
to import poultry and eggs. 





John P. Hale, James Kent, 
John Marshall, T. Parsons, 
Simon Greenleaf and Patrick 
Henry. The clergymen are: 
Edwards, Channing, Parker, 
Robertson, Cotton Mather 
and John Eliot. The scien- 
tists are: M. F. Maury, Jef- 
fris Wyman, Jacob Bigelow, 
Count Rumford, J. J. Audu- 
bon and Agassiz. The paint- 
ers are: Washington Alls- 
ton, J. S. Copley and Gilbert 
Stuart. The physicians are: 
Joseph Warren (the general 
killed at Bunker Hill), C. T. 
Jackson and W. T.G. Morton 
(a dentist who first used 
ether). Horatio Greenough 
is named for sculptors, H. C. 
Carey for political econom- 
ists, Charles Bullfinch for 
architects, and Nath. Bow- 
dich and Benjamin Pierce 
for mathematicians. These 
are the American names 








which the modern Athens 
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INDIANS FISHING IN FRAZER CANYON, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 





From a painting by H. M,. Bell Smith, 
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MADAME MOUSTACHE’S SON. 


BY FRANK M. EASTMAN. 

The overland stage, which had been crawling 
for weary hoursthrough the deep mud of the val- 
ley, at last reached the firmer ground on the 
outskirts of the town of C——, in Montana, and 
the weary horses, urged to the last effort by the 
cracks Of the driver’s whip, dashed down the 
long street on which almost all the houses con- 
stituting the ‘‘city” stood, and drew up with a 
scattering of pebbles and a rattling of hoofs be- 
fore the brightly lighted entrance of the North- 
ern Pacific Hotel. The usual crowd of loungers 
was gathered to greet its arrival, looking, with 
that listless solemnity peculiar to their class, 
upon the steaming horses, and the towering 
stage, its front boot stuffed with mail bags, and 
its top and rear boot piled high with baggage 
and express, all liberally coated with mud. Some 
baggage was put off, a single traveler climbed 
with cramped limbs from the interior, and the 
stage rattled away to leave its load of mail at the 
postoffice before putting up for the night. The 
crowd now separated, the major portion shuffling 
its way into the hotel in the wake of the newly 
arrived traveler. 

The office of the Northern Pacific Hotel was a 
small and unpretentious room, just large enough 
to contain a short counter for a register, a safe, 
a sink with two tin wash-basins, and a row of 
hooks for great coats and wraps; but the visitor, 
who might be unfavorably impressed with the 
leading hostelry of C—— from an inspection of 
this apartment, had only to pass through a door 
at the left of the counter to learn that he had 
judged too hastily, for this door opened uponthe 
bar-room, a spacious and lofty apartment, bril- 
liantly lighted, and containing not only a long 
and gorgeously ornamented bar, but three bil- 
liard tables, a table adapted to the fascinating 
game known as “‘stud poker,” another containing 
a faro “lay-out,” and a roulette wheel. This 
room was the lounging place, not only of the 
guests of the hotel, but of the whole city, and 
was looked upon with pride by the inhabitants 
as one of the finest ‘‘joints” inthe Territory. To 
this place the larger portion of the loungers who 
had witnessed the arrival of the stage now leis- 
urely drifted back, but a number of them fol- 
lowed the new arrival into the hotel office. 
When this individual had removed the volumi- 
nous wraps in which he had been muffled, he ap- 
peared as a slender lad of about seventeen years. 
His face was pleasing and intellectual, but had 
a pinched, haggard look which bespoke the in- 
valid. His eyes were feverishly bright, and his 
complexion, which was ghastly pale, was re- 
lieved by a hectic spot of burning red on either 
cheek. A dry, hacking cough occasionally es- 
caped him. He was neatly clad in the costume 
of the East, and bore the appearance of astudent. 

Without regarding the curious looks of the by- 
standers, the lad took the pen handed him by the 
clerk and wrote in the register ina round, school- 
boy hand, ‘“‘Harry G. Horton, New York.”’ 

“Had a tiresome time of it, comin’ through 
the bottom, I reckon,” remarked the clerk, po- 
litely. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply, in a pleasing 
but faint voice. ‘‘Yes, indeed. I thought we 
should never get here. Now I want to get warm 
and get my supper, and then find where my 
mother lives, as soon as I can. You see she 
didn’t know I was coming,” he added, by way of 
explanation. ‘‘Can you direct me to her house— 
Mrs. S. F. Horton’s?”’ 

He waited for the reply, but got none, as the 
clerk was staring at him with a fixed, imbecile 
expression, as though the last glimmering of 
reason had left him. The boy repeated his ques- 
tion, but received no other reply than a contin- 





uation of the stare, which was this time accom- 
panied by latent symptomsof apoplexy. Thelad 
then turned to the group of loungers at his elbow 
and asked; 

“Can any of you gentlemen tell me where Mrs. 
Horton lives?”’ 

There was a pause for a moment, and then one 
of the men, ejecting a shower of tobacco juice 
from between his teeth, replied with a horse 
laugh, ‘‘Canthey tell ye? Canthey tell ye? Well, 
ye jest bet yer lily-white soul that there haint no 
old rounder in these diggin’s what can’t tell ye. 
They’s precious few on this range what don’t 
know old Madame Moustache. Why she——’”’ 

“Stop, stop, man!’ cried the lad, his face flush- 
ing scarlet, his nether lip quivering and his fists 
tightly clenched. ‘‘Do you know of whom I am 
speaking? You misunderstood me. I asked to 
be directed to my mother’s—Mrs. S. F. Horton.” 

“T don’t keer if——”’ 

‘*Here, Collins,” exclaimed a loud, clear voice 
at the boy’s elbow; ‘‘that’s enough for you to- 
night. Drunk agin, be ye? Now you take a 
walk, sudden. Clear, I tell ye, or I’ll round ye 
up to the queen’s taste.” The person addressed 
slunk away with muttered curses, while the new 
speaker turned and pleasantly accosted the 
youth. He wasa man about thirty-five years of 
age, tall and herculean build, with pleasant blue 
eyes and ashrewd but kindly expression on his 
weather-beaten face. 

“You musn’t mind that tin-horn critter, 
stranger. He’s an onery cuss, and does just nat- 
urally like to josh a tenderfoot. What was you 
a-askin’ him?” 

‘‘Why, I merely asked if he could direct me to 
my mother’s house—Mrs. Horton's.” 

“Hem! Yes. Jest so. Waal, ye see, she haint 
in town jest now. Seems like I did hear she 
moved up to the Judith region recently.” 

“Oh, I hopenot. I should be so disappointed,” 
and the tears started in the lad’s eyes. 

“Sho, now. Ye musn't take on so about it. 
Taint far from here—only a little jaunt. Yer 
mother was a tall sort o’ woman, wa’nt she?” 

“No, sir. She is nottall. She’s rather stout. 

“Jest so. Has black hairand eyes, haint she?” 

‘“*No, sir. Her hair is brown and her eyes are 
blue.” 

‘Jest so. Jestso. Waal, that’s the very lady 
what’s moved up to the Judith. I heard ’em 
tellin’ about it.” 


” 





**But how shall I find her away off there?” 

**Waal, I’ll tell ye. Le’ me see. Le’ me see. 
Why, Steve Ryan, old Haines’ chief herder, ’ll 
be in town to-morrer, or next day, for shure, and 
he’ll know jest where yer mar is.” 

“‘Are you sure he knows?” 

‘To be sure he does. Yes, indeedy, and Steve 
‘ll take ye right up there with him. He’ll do it 
sure. So ye can jestlook on thatassettled. Now 
have ye had yer supper?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘‘Neither haint I. Suppose we grub together. 
My name is Morgan—Pete Morgan, though the 
boys call me ‘Idaho Pete,’ cause I came from 
Idaho here.” 

“T am very glad to meet you, Mr. Morgan,” 
said the boy, putting out his hand; ‘tand I am 
very grateful for your kindness to me, but I 
thought my heart would break when you said 
mother wasn’t here.” 

‘*°Twas kind o’ disappointin’,” said the other, 
as he took the delicate hand in his huge fist and 
shook it gingerly, as if he feared he might in- 
jure it. ‘*’Twas kind o’ disappointin’, I do sup- 
pose, but we must make the best of it till Steve 
comes. Now, Mr. Horton, I don’ know whether 
you’re a drinkin’ man or not, but if yedon’t mind, 
I move we take alittle somethin’ before goin’ into 
supper. Ye see,” added Pete, apologetically, ‘*I 
find it agrees with my health to take a little now 
an’ then jest before eating.” 

‘““Why, my doctor gives me whiskey for my 
lungs right along, Mr. Morgan, and I'll drink 
with you with pleasure.” 

The curiously assorted couple wended their 
way into the next room with it’s glitter and 
glare, and up to the gorgeously decorated bar. 
Here a portly gentleman with fiery red hair, a 
heavy and wide-spreading moustache and a scar- 
let face, was dispensing liquors to the thirsty 
crowd. The occupants of the room all looked up 
as the twoentered, and showed by their nods and 
whispers that the couple were the objects of uni- 
versal curiosity. 

‘**Major Sullivan, sir, I want to introduce ye to 
my friend Mr. Horton, from the States.” 

The Major paused in the midst of his ministra- 
tions, puffed and jerked his head by way of bow. 

**What’ll it be, gentlemen?” 

“T guess I'll have a little Bourbon to-night, 
Major, bein’ as its cold.” (Mr. Morgan had 





“CAN ANY OF YOU GENTLEMEN TELL ME WHERE MRS. HORTON LIVES?” 
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drunk no other liquor for twenty years.) ‘‘What’s 
your’n, Mr. Horton?” 

‘I think I’d like a milk punch, if you please, 
sir.” 

The Major snorted, puffed and proceeded to 
concoct that beverage, shaking it so energetic- 
in the mixer that his face seemed to become red- 
der and redder in proportion as the punch got 
colder, until, as he finished with an artistic 
flourish, his complexion had reached a hue com- 
wiht which which the face of Falstaff’s Bardolph 
would have been pallid. 

‘*There, sir,’’ puffed the Majoras he placed the 
finished punch before the boy and handed hima 
vase of straws; “‘taste that, sir, an’ tell me if 
they can put’em up any better in the States. An’ 
say! If anybody tells ye about that d——d story 
about ‘You'll take plain whiskey outen a tin cup 
—when you get home you tell ’em it’s a d——-d 
lie, and you know it—a blankety, outrageous 
falsehood. Its a libel, sir, an infernal libel on 
the gentlemen barkeepers of the West, sir. The 
barkeeper leads the van of civilization, sir, an’ 
he takes his science with him. ‘Whiskey outen 
a tin cup!’ Hump!” And the Major subsided into 
an indignant and apoplectic silence. 

The story to which the dispenser of cocktails 
alluded was a venerable and well-known one, to 
the effect that an Eastern man had once daintily 
asked at a Western bar for a “sherry and egg,” 
to which modest request the barkeeper had re- 
plied, enforcing his remarks by presenting the 
muzzle of a revolver: ‘‘Sherry an’ egg, is it? 
Sherry an’ egg! Now, youhear me! You'll take 
whiskey straight, an’ ye'll take it out of a tin- 
cup.” This story always seemed to the Major 
like a personal reflection on his professional skill 
and resources, and never met an Eastern man 
without indignantly stamping the tale as a ma- 
licious falsehood invented to bring the Western 
barkeeper into ignominy and disrepute. 

Their drinks finished, young Horton and his 
new friend sought the dining room. There was 
not such a variety of dishes as to occupy much 
time in making their selection, and their supper 
was soon ordered and served. 

‘*You see, Mother didn’t know I was coming,” 
explained the boy. ‘“‘I don’t know as [ did right 
in coming on without her permission, but it was 
Holiday time, and all the fellows had gone home 
to their mothers, and I was so sick and lonesome 
and didn’t seem to get any better, and some times 
I thought I never should get any better; so I 
thought if I could only see my mother once more 
and lay my head in her lap, and have her nurse 
me the way she used to, I’d be sure to get well, 
so I couldn’t help coming on. No,” a lump 
rising in his throat as he spoke, ‘tno, I couldn’t 
help it.” 

‘In course ye couldn’t,” replied his compan- 
ion, as he effectually prevented anything from 
rising in his throat by the immense quantities of 
food which he thrust down it. ‘In course ye 
couldn’t. Been sick, ye say?” 

‘**Yes, I have had trouble with my lungs—asort 
of cough, but it doesn’t amount much. I know 
Ull begin to get well as soon as Mother begins to 
nurse me,” he added, with that pathetic confi- 
dence which all consumptives have. 

“In course ye will. In course. This is the 
greatest country for lung troubles ye ever see. 
Why, when I came out here I didn’t have but one 
lung, and that one not very good, an’ now look at 
me!” This astounding falsehood was told in a 
confidential tone which quite convinced the boy 
of its veracity, and he looked with wonder on 
the huge chestof his companion. ‘‘I was a sight 
worse than yoube. Neveryou fear. You'll pick 
up jest as I did. Ye haint seen yer mar recently, 
I reckon.” 

“Oh, no, sir. Not since I was a little bit of a 
boy; but 1 remember her ust as well. She was 
just the best mother a boy ever had—so good and 





kind and patient. You know she and my father 
separated then, when I was a little boy, and I 
staid with my father. I didn’t want to, but I had 
to. There was some law business that I was too 
young to know anything about, and @ part of it 
was thatI muststay with him. Oh, how my poor 
mother did cry when she said good-bye. Father 
died two years afterwards, and do you know that 
Mother has supported meeversince? She sends 
me lots of money—more than I want, and she’s 
sending me through college, and then she wants 
me to study law. Oh, she’s done everything for 
me. She writes mie every single week, such nice 
letters! Oh, she’s the best mother! But, I sup- 
pose,” he added, apologetically, ‘“‘that every one 
thinks his mother is the best.” 

‘**Yes, I suppose so,” replied the other me- 
chanically, while his thoughts, roving backward 
through the years, dwelt with strange emotion 
on tender memories almost effaced from the tab- 
lets of his mind. “The best mother,” he mur- 
mured to himself, his thoughts returning chas- 
tened from their brief retrospection. ‘Poor lit- 
tle chap!” 

Their supper finished, the new friends strolled 
slowly back to the bar-room. Here again the 
curiosity of the loungers was very marked, 
though the boy seemed unconscious of it. Pete, 
however, was quite awake to the scrutiny of the 
crowd, and after a few nervous turns up and 
down the room, he turned to his companion and 
said: 

‘*Tt’s too early to go to bed, Mr. Horton. What 
do ye say to lookin’ around the city a little? We 
think we’ve gota great town here. It’s a little 
quiet now, but we're expecting a boom in the 
spring, when the railroad gets in.” 

‘Thank you very much. I would like to look 
about, if you’re sure I am not keeping you from 
anything you had rather do. Perhaps you can 
show me the house Mother lived in when she was 
here. It seems to me it woulddo me good just to 
see the house.” 

‘“*Waal, I don’t know as I could show ye that 
to-night,” was the reply as the two left the hotel. 
‘**Ye see it’s way over in another part o’ the town 
that I ain’t familiar with, an’ I don’t believe I 
could find it in the dark; but we’ll try to-mor- 
row, if ye say so.” 

“Oh, certainly. Any time to suit your conven- 
ience, Mr. Morgan.” 

“If ye don’t mind, Mr. Horton, I’d ruther ye’d 
call me Pete. It sounds more natural-like, and 
ye see if any of the boys wus to hear you callin’ 
me Mr. Morgan, they might think I was gettin’ 
sort o’ proud and haughty, and that wouldn’t do, 
ye know; not by no manner of means.” 

“All right, Pete,” said the boy, laughing for 
the first time. ‘‘All right; but then you must 
call me Harry.” 

“Harry goes. 
theaytre?” 

“Theatre? Do you have a theatre here?” 

‘*That’s jest what we’ve got, and a rip-snorter, 
too. Come along.” 

Pete led the way to a long, one-storied build- 
ing, brilliantly illuminated. A large sign, occu- 
pying the whole front of the house, announced 
that this was ‘‘McVicker’s Great Moral Show.” 
They entered a long room which extended the 
whole length of the building, one corner of which 
was occupied by a bar, and the remainder by va- 
rious gambling games, allinfull blast. Over the 
bar was inscribed in large letters ‘‘For Admis- 
sion to the Theatre Patronize the Bar.” Pete 
complied liberally with this injunction, and the 
two then ascended a narrow stair at the rear of 
the bar, which led them toa gallery, wholly oc- 
cupied by small boxes. They seated themselves 


Now, Harry, shall we go to the 


in one of these, from whence they could get a 
good view of the stage, as well as of the crowded 
floor below them. As they entered, a woman 
scantily clad ia the gauziest of attire was discord- 








antly announcing the transparent falsehood that 
she was 


such a pretty girl, 
With eyes like diamonds, teeth like pearl’’- 

and so on. The total want of veracity in this 
statement did not prevent the audience from 
vociferously applauding the song, and one en- 
thusiastic auditor emphasized his appreciation 
by discharging his revolver at the roof. This 
person, however, was immediately seized by a be- 
starred individual who dragged him out. 

“Ye see,” said Pete approvingly, “‘it’s jest the 
same here as in the States. If a feller pulls his 
gun in the theaytre we run him right in jest as 
they doin New York. Ye didn’t think we wasso 
civilized; did ye?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the polite reply, made a little 
nervously, as the report of the pistol had startled 
the lad. At this point there was the sound of 
laughter, mingled with a babel of male and fe- 
male voices, and the door to the stairway by 
which they ascended was opened. Harry turned 
to look at the incoming party, but before he could 
do so, Pete had jumped to the door of the box, 
shut and fastened it. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked the lad, half 
alarmed. 

‘*‘Why—yesee,” replied Pete, panting as though 
after great exertion, ‘‘I—that is—there’s a fellow 
in town that’s been a-layin’ fer me fer some time, 
and I was afeared it was him. It beats all what 
a coward I be!” 

**Does he want to hurt you?” 

‘“That’s just exactly what he does, the worst 
way; but I don’t believe it was him after all. 
Jest hear that little cuss screech, will ye?” 

The “‘little cuss” was a weazened girl of not 
more than ten years of age, who was singing, 
with many an imitated ogle and grimace, a song 
of the usual *‘Theatre Comique’’style. This, too, 
was rapturously encored. The two remained at 
the theatre for some time longer, until the watch- 
ful eyes of the tender-hearted frontiersman no- 
ticed his companion’s fatigue. 

‘‘Now, Harry, I see you’re a little tired, and I 
guess we'd better be gettin’ to bed. You’ve had 
a hard day’s ride, and you’!l want to get up fresh 
to see Steve Ryan, if he gets in in the morning.” 

The two left the theatre and started to return 
to the hotel. ‘“‘Oh, Pete, see there!’ cried the 
boy, pointing to a large transparency in front 
of a long, low building some distance in front of 
them, from which there came the sound of dis- 
cordant music, the shuffling of feet and loud 
voices and laughter. ‘‘See! That transparency 
says ‘Madame Moustache’s!’ What kind of a 
place is that?” 

“Tt’s a hurdy-gurdy,” replied Pete, hastening 
his steps. ‘‘Come along, Harry. It’s getting 
late, and the night air haint good for ye. Come 
on.” 

“But, Pete, that’s the name of the woman that 
that man thought was my mother. Wasn’t that 
funny? Oh,my! Isn’t that toofunny? What is 
a hurdy-gurdy, Pete?” 

“Oh, it’s a kind of a dance-house,” replied his 
companion, hurrying on, his brows knitted and 
his hands clenched. ‘Not a nice kind of a place 
atall. They haint respectable, like the theatre. 
I wouldn’t think of goin’ into one of ’em, not by 
no manner of means. Come on, Harry, I swear 
I’m most froze.” 

“Oh, but, Pete, I want to see it—just for a 
minute; just one minute. I want to see what it’s 
like so I can tell Mother what kind of a placethe 
man thoughtshe kept. Mother keeping a hurdy- 
gurdy! Oh, my! Oh, dear, dear! What a joke 
on poor Mother! Comeon, Pete,only one minute.” 

They were now opposite the door of the dance- 
house, and Harry darted toward it with more 
animation than he had shown since his arrival. 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Pete; “if she’ll only 
stay at the theaytre till we come out!” 
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The two entered. A long bar ran the whole 
length of oneside of the room. A platform occu- 
pied the center of the other, upon which were 
seated a number of musicians. Benches were 
placed about the walls, and either seated upon 
these or capering clumsily on the floor were per- 
haps two-score of half-intoxicated men, and half 
as many haggard, painted and bedizened women. 
A dense cloud of smoke, emblematic of ‘“‘the 
smoke of their torment which ariseth forever 
and ever,” filled the room. The music was dis- 
cordant, and was almost drowned by the clatter 
of feet and the ribald laughter, shouts and curses 
of the dancers. Here was vice wholly stripped 
of illusion, grace or allurement; bald, naked, 
hideous vice, denuded of every disguise, and ap- 
pearing in all its native loathesomeness. Harry 


side door and reappeared behind the bar. She 
was a stout, middle-aged woman, with a sharp, 
quick, business-like eye, and beneath her not un- 
shapely nose was a very faint line of dark down; 
not heavier, however, than those which one often 
sees on the faces of Frenchwomen who are not on 
account thereof thought uncomely. Thiswoman 
placed her bonnet on a shelf behind the bar, and 
stood, with arms akimbo, looking at the revelers 
with the air of the proprietress of the place. To- 
wards her Harry now rushed, and, standing on 
the foot-rail of the bar, leaned far over and looked 
eagerly into her face. 

‘*Well, young feller,” she remarked coolly, as 
she became aware of his scrutiny, ‘‘do you see 
anything to 








“My mother! Oh, my God!” 
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LARGEST ORE DOCK IN THE WORLD. 

Duluth News-Tribune: ‘‘The largest ore dock 
in the world is that of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railroad at Duluth. It has been in ac- 
tive use since Saturday, July 22, 1893, when, in 
the presence of a few cf those most interested in 
in this mammoth structure, the dumping of ore 
from ten Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad 
cars took place. But it was not until the follow- 
ing week that the regular operation of the new 
dock was inaugurated. To appreciate the size 
and magnitude of this marvel one must himself 
go to the west end and make a personal inspec- 
tion. There are instances when figures fail asa 
method of description, and this is one of them. 





To say that the dock is 2,304 in length conveys a 


“AN ASHEN-FACED AND FRANTIC WOMAN WAS KNEELING BESIDE THE BODY OF THE BOY.” 


shuddered at the spectacle, but there was yet a 
horrid fascination about it that made him tarry 
despite the entreaties of his companion. 

‘‘Haint you goin’ to set ’em up, Tenderfoot?”’ 
asked a painted death’s-head, with a hideous 
leer, as she approached him. He threw a half- 
dollar on the bar near her, and continued his in- 
spection of the place. A moment later there 
was a bustle at the door, and a boisterous party of 
men and women entered and advanced into the 
room. 

“Come, Harry, for God Almighty’s sake, come 
now—come quick! quick! !” gasped Pete as he 
caught him by the arm and tried to drag him 
away. But the boy, by a quick motion, evaded 
him, and ran into the crowd. A woman who had 


with her the awful burden of her remorse, and 
the places that once knew her thenceforth knew 





entered with the last party stepped through a 





her no more forever. 


A moment later an ashen-faced and frantic 
woman was kneeling beside the body of the boy, 
from whose mouth was rapidly welling wave 
after wave of bright, frothy, arterial blood. A 
circle of horror-stricken men was formed about 
the pair, while, peering shudderingly over their 
shoulders, could be seen the frightened women, 
the rouge daubed upon their cheeks hideously 
accentuating the ghastly pallor of their faces. 

. 
* * 

A week later there was a fresh mound on the 
hill beyond the church, and the lights no longer 
flashed at midnight from the windows of Madame 
Moustache’s place. She had departed, bearing 





vague idea of the size; the statement that it will 
take you the greater partof half an hour tostroll 
out to its end and back again is more vivid, for 
the dock lacks but little of being one half a 
mile in length. In width it is fifty-two feet, and 
the height above the water is fifty-two feet eight 
and one-half inches. Along each side of the 
dock are 192 pockets, making in all 384, with a 
capacity of 175 tons each—total capacity, 67,200 
tons. Seven of the standard ore cars of the Du- 
luth, Missabe & Northern Railroad are required 
to fillone pocket, hence the entire dock will hold 
the enormous number of 2,688. The frontage of 
each pocket is twelve feet, the extension into the 
dock is twenty-one feet, and the depth is twenty- 
two feet. It is possible to load a boat in thirty 
minutes, 
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Friendly Suggestions From the Hub. 

On page twenty-nine of the December num- 
ber of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE appeared 
an article from the editor which attracted my 
attention. The editor’s remarks coincided ex- 
actly with my own views on the subject, and, in 
order to convey to the readers of the following 
lines the purport of the article referred to, I will 
quote the first paragraph of the same: ‘‘We in- 
tend to make special efforts in this magazine 
during the coming year to inform that class of 
our readers who are looking for good openings 
for farm operations in the Northwestern States, 
of special localities where there are exception- 
ably favorable conditions for such en- 
These remarks prompted 
me to write these lines in support of 
and encouragement of the excellent 
idea which the editor purposes to 
incorporate in the columns of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE by subjects 
illustrative of the inducements of- 
fered settlers in the various lines of 
industry in certain localities in the 
Northwestern States. 

If the resident farmers—the fruit, 
hop, garden and vegetable producers, 
and other root crops, 
dairymen, etc., in North Dakota, of 
Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Minnesota, would inform us 
through the columns of this maga- 
the quality and 
average quantities of vegetables they 
raise, the grasses they grow for hay 
and fodder for their cattle, the fruits 
they raise, how the trees grow and 
when they bear, illustrating some of 
the costs and expenses in connection 
with these industries; also, the de- 
tails of the hop growing, dairying, 
butter making, poultry raising, and 
in fact whatever line of specialty the 
farmer may be pursuing, with statements regard- 
ing the markets for different commodities pro- 
duced—it would have a great influence upon the 
minds of readers not only at home, but in the 
East, where such detailed information covering 
a limited territory would be carefully read and 
seriously considered by many people. 


terprises.”’ 


growers of 


Oregon, 


zine, elucidating 


I will assume that many persons have read a 
great deal about our Northwestern country, and 
have sufficiently interested themselves to notice 
the development and progress it has made and is 
making. Consequently they can foresee, insome 
slight degree, the advantages offered to settlers 
and others in the States mentioned. Although 
these persons have acquired an excellent super- 
ficial knowledge of the’mineral resources, theag- 
ricultural, lumber and stock-growing industries, 
and the difference of climate in the sections of 
country on either side of the mountains, I wish to 
emphasize the fact upon the minds of my readers 
that what would be next specially sought for by 
such people, and even those who had never before 
read anything about the country, would be reliable 
information. Such people would like to read truth- 
ful statements of facts respecting the industries 
in the localities written about by residents of 


these States through the assistance of the editor 
of this magazine. 

The people could do a great amount of good to- 
| wards bringing their respective localities to the 
attention of other people by giving some of their 
experience in connection with some special voca- 
tion they pursue, which I think would be as bene- 
ficial as the thousands of printed pamphlets and 
letters sent out by colonizing agencies and emi- 
gration companies who have no reputation at 
stake and no interest in the country further than 
disposing of their lands and decamping to some 
other locality and working up schemes reputed 
to “offer better inducements than anything yet 
brought to the attention of the public.’”’ There 
are, however, some large land companies and in- 
dividual land owners in the State of Washington, 
and in other States as well, who have good lands, 
and who offer reasonable inducements to settlers 
of small means who would locate on their lands 
to acquire homes. They are doing a great deal 
towards developing the country and are entitled 
to encouragement from the press and people 
for the large sums of capital expended in ir- 
rigation enterprises and building up and making 
fertile thousands of acres of land throughout the 
Northwestern country. 

I have been a constant reader of magazines 
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and pork production. There has never been a 
year when cheese, butter (and milk, where a city 
or large town requires supplies) have brovght 
better prices or readier sales. There has been 
a steady growth in the demand for choice ber- 
ries, grapes, potatoes, celery and table vegeta- 
bles, and the increasing demand at Duluth and 
other lake points, together with an ever-widen- 
ing village demand, will continue to find markets 
for a much larger production than has yet been 
reached. Really choice dairy stock is scarce, 
high and in demand, and any great increase in 
dairy and cheese factory extension would find the 
supply inadequate to the demand. The high 
price of pork, and the discussion of the avail- 
ability of using pork production asa means of 
disposing of the wheat crop to a better advan- 
tage, has set may farmers to experimenting, and 
the output of Minnesota has not only already in- 
creased but will show heavy gains in spring kill- 
ing, and still greater in next fall’s market. Po- 
tatoes have upon the whole realized good prices, 
and will undoubtedly find an ample demand when 
the spring opens sufficiently to allow shipping. 
The starch factories are busy, and new ones are 
projected in several localities. The demand for 
good beef cattle is also improving, in sympathy 
with the higher tendency of provisions and the 
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ARTIFICIAL TREE CULTURE—A TREE CLAIM IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


and various other literary papers relating to the 
Northwestern country for the past four years; 
and, although my statements are only based on 
references from established principles, I think I 
make no delusive assurance when I am prompted 
to write these lines based upon statements made 
by the experienced gentleman who wrote the ar- 
ticle quoted from. 

In conclusion, I would state that the residents 
generally, by aiding the editor in obtaining in- 
formation—the reliable data which he wishes to 
procure for the substance of the articles which I 
infer are to be published in THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, would do more good for that country 
than all the reviews of whole States or several 
counties at a time ever issued, and satisfy, at the 
same time, inexperienced and uninformed persons 
that it is reliable information and not exagger- 
ated and deceptive descriptions and overesti- 


mated statistics. CASKEL LEVY. 
Boston, Mass., January 20, 1894. 


Probable Changes. 


The record of the past year emphasizes the 
value of diversified farming to the Northwest, 





especially in the lines of dairy, garden, stock 








revival of manufacturing operations. In flax the 
outlook for next year is good, and a material in- 
crease of the acreage devoted to this crop is 
likely to result, as well as greater care and atten- 
tion than has usually been given to flax-raising 
in the Northwest. The high prices and heavy ex- 
port demand for timothy and clover seed, and in- 
creasing Southern market for Northern-grown 
millet, will induce more attention to these spec- 
ialties than in former years, and should result in 
better farming and larger profits to those who 
learn how to raise them successfully. It has been 
proposed that the culture of canary seed should 
be attempted here, and it is said that good re- 
sults have been secured by those who have tried 
it in Minnesota. The prospect for a larger pro- 
duction of more profitable commodities than 
wheat, and a corresponding reduction of wheat 
acreage, are pretty certain to be noticed during 
the present year.—St. Paul Trade Journal. 


Gallatin Valley Inducements. 

Says the Bozeman Chronicle: The presence of 
E. V. Smalley at Bozeman last week and the fact 
that he is looking for places in Montana where 
settlers with some money can find pleasant 
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abiding places and earn a comfort- 
able living by farming, calls to mind 
the undesirable proposition that this 
valley offers splendid inducements to 
all who have some ready money. 
There are many ranchmen here who 
own too much land and we ought to 
have a population three times as 
great. It will be argued that the 
present price of grain hardly justifies 
those already here in remaining in 
the business. But then it must be 
remembered that 1893 was decidedly 
an off year—doubly so as far as Mor- 
tana was concerned, by reason of the 
downfall of our silver interests. But 
we are entering upon an era of pros- 
perity; Montana produce is more in 
demand than ever before. With the starting up 
of mills, the building of railroads, etc., it is hardly 
possible that the Gallatin will be able to produce 
enough to cut off the supply of produce which 
has come from Nebraska and Utah. 

The demand for poultry, butter and eggs, even 
at this time, is unsatisfied and the farmer can 
readily make a living and more, too, through the 
medium of the dairy and his poultry houses. 
Therefore, this valley, at the present price of 
land, under a ditch, has inducements that can- 
not be duplicated by any other community in the 
West, for those who are leaving the crowded 
cities to get upon a farm and to make a home. 
The Gallatin Valley has forty-seven school dis- 
tricts and as many school houses within its con- 
fines. It has churches and all that make life en- 
joyable. It has a climate free from harsh winds 
and enjoyable the whole year around. It has but 
few days of excessively cold weather, and then, 
without wind, this is not disagreeable. In a 
word, it is all that could be desired by those who 
wish to make a living easily, for its soil will yield 
larger returns for the amountof work spent upon 
it than any other inthe United States. With an 
abundance of water, crops are assured and fail- 
ure almost an impossibility. Heretofore it has 
enjoyed a convenient and first-class market, and 
this will be enlarged from now on. 





Coming From West Virginia. 


Among the earliest arrivals of settlers from 
the East this spring will be a colony of West 
Virginia folks, says the Spokane Chronicle of 
January 20. Until last fall the farmers and me- 
chanics along the Alleghanies had a dim idea that 
Washington was a wild territory somewhere be- 
tween the antipodes. Occasionally one of their 
number strayed as far west as Missouri or Kan- 
sas, and the Northern Pacific Coast was too far 
off to think about. But last fall some railroad 
circulars floated over the mountains, and now 
half the country is talking about Washington. 
The advance guard is already here. Two fam- 
ilies arrived in November, and another came in 
from Montana a little later. Those who are 
here declare themselves more than satisfied with 
the country, and are now sending for their 
friends. Attorney A. J. Lacy, one of 
the leaders of the movement, is kept 
especially busy answering old neigh- 
bors’ questions about the new land. 

“From latest advices we expect 
fifteen or twenty families to arrive 
this spring,” said Mr. Lacy. ‘‘There 
may be more, but that number isa 
safe estimate. Nearly all are farm- 
ers, though there are a few stone- 
masons, blacksmiths and other me- 
chanics. They are our best class of 
people, part of the backbone of West 
Virginia. Every one will bring a 
little cash, say from $300 up to $3,000. 
Most of them will engage in farming. 
It was their intention to take up 
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claims, but we have advised them to take im- 
proved property. They will not need 160 acres 
apiece, either. At home, in the mountains of 
Mercer, Wyoming and McDowell counties, every 
foot of available land is cultivated, and where 
these people settle they will make it a garden 
spot. Fruits, vegetables and poultry raising are 
the occupations to which many of them are look- 
ing forward. They can’t understand why, with 
all our advantages, these things bring so good a 
price. At home eggs are often sold for three 
cents a dozen and butter for ten and twelve cents 
a pound. Naturally they prefer Washington 
prices. The first colony will come as soon as 
spring begins, probably about the middle of 
March. If they are as well satisfied as we have 
been a larger number may be expected to arrive 
next year.” 


The Pig’s Turn Coming. 


When wheat was booming about the $ mark, it 
was of little use to talk to farmers in the hard 
wheat region about growing hogs, particularly 
those who came from a corn region. A rapid 
and eventually beneficial change has been in 
progress in the past year ortwo. Four yearsago 
the Union Stock Yards at St. Paul did not get 
enough hogs from the big scope of country north 
todisturb an average sewing society if all the ani- 
mals combined their expiring vocal efforts. This 
season there is a lively sprinkling coming from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The total receipts 
of swine for this year will be nearly 450,000—not, 
however, half what are wanted. Some of the 
hogs come from Nebraska, corn fed, but are not 
regarded as equal in quality and healthiness to 
those from the further north where the feed is 
barley, wheat screenings, etc. It would be a 
very cheerful financial circumstance just now if 
the wheat-growers of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
had about a million head of fat swine to send to 
St. Paul in the next few months.— Northwestern 
Farmer. 


Washington’s Varied Wealth. 


Varied as is Washington’s mineral wealth; 
profound asis her forest of merchantable timber; 
predominant and extensive as are her mountains 
and hills, yet agriculture in its various forms 











ATTLE RANGE, 


must become a leading interest. Agriculture is 
the basis of wealth; it is the conservative ele- 
ment of material and moral growth and prosper- 
ity. The wheat of Washington has already be- 
come staple in the markets of the world, butit is 
in fruits that the Evergreen State is destined to 
take high rank. While her gardens fairly riot 
in fat vegetables and plants, yet orchards and 
vineyards are in the future to cover the river 
banks and hillsides and give the East such fruits 
and wines as have never yet come from the Pa- 
cific Slope. Nowhere in America will orchard 
fruits, grapes and berries grow in more lavish 
abundance, of larger size and of such delicious 
flavor. Human ingenuity will spread water from 
the mighty Columbia and other rivers over the 
land. The lakes and springs in the mountains 
are already being utilized by the wise, who are 
saying with David of old: ‘Lift up your eyes to 
the hills from whence cometh our help.”—Moses 
Folsom. 


A Good Opening in Kootenay. 


The gold belt to the southwest of Nelson may 
not have within its boundaries any such deposits 
of ore as are worked at Lead City, South Dakota, 
or at Juneau, Alaska, but the veins are not small 
and the ore is of a much higher grade than that 
milled by either the Homestake company at 
Lead City, or the Treadwell company at Juneau. 
They are also close to the finest waterpower in 
the world and within easy reach of the Columbia 
& Kootenay Railway. The ore runs all the way 
from $8 to $300 a ton, and milling tests give it an 
average value of somewhere near $11. Gold ore 
of that grade should be profitable to work, for 
apart from the cost of mining the expenses of 
working should not be more than quadruple that 
at either Lead Cityor Juneau. At the Treadwell 
mine the cost of mining is sixty centsa ton, mill- 
lng and concentrating forty-four cents, chlorina- 
tion seventeen cents, other and incidental ex- 
penses fourteen cents; or a total of $1.35. Four 
times $1.35 is $5.40, and it is safe to say the ore of 
the gold belt can be mined and milled for less 
than that figure. There is money in it for the 
man who has the nerve to take hold.— Nelson 
(B. C.) Tribune. 





A JAMES RIVER VALLEY DIVERSIFIED FARM, 
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“IRRIGATION IN MONTANK. 





BY JERRY COLLINS. 

Soft, glossy furs and peltries first attracted a 
few adventurous spirits to the land of the North, 
including the vast area within the confines of 
Montana, and these voyagers never so much as 
dreamed that the country would be of value ex- 
cept as a breeding ground for the fur bearers. 
Then came the feverish horde of gold seekers 
that formed the basis of a permauent population, 
and who were slow to be convinced that any in- 
dustry, other than mining, could maintain an ex- 
istence in the Territory. The men of herds and 
flocks came next, in due succession, claiming 
about everything in sight as ‘trange” and laugh- 
ing to scorn the pretension that agriculture could 
gain a foothold in this region. Many of them 
are still adherents of this theory, for they have 
indulged the idea to such an extent that they 
have come to sincerely and honestly believe their 
utterances on the subject. Until quite a recent 
period the general sentiment of the Territory 
and State was of this character; that is, was 
against the proposition that Montana could ever 
have an agricultural future, outside of the modest 
efforts put forth and results accomplished in the 
first bottoms of the mountain valleys, when water 
could be easily and cheaply conducted onto the 
land. 

But despite all discouragements and obstacles, 
and contrary to the opinions of men wise in their 
own esteem, the farmer has come and is coming, 
and coming to stay. He is no longer received on 
probation, but on the contrary, the right hand 
of fellowship is extended and he is cordially 
welcomed to a full share in the good work of up- 
building the State, in which undertaking he will 
be in the future one of the strongest factors. 

Identically the same evolution has taken place 
in other Western mountain States, notably in 
California and Colorado. These were, and meas- 
ureably still are, great mineral producing States. 
At a later period the range industry became 
prominent, but to-day the value of the agricul- 
tural products of these States is many times 
greater than the mineral and stock outputs com- 
bined, and scarcely more than a beginning in ag- 
ricultural developments has been made. These 
results have been brought about through the 
agency of the irrigating ditch, and in Montana 
like accomplishments may be expected—for the 
era of land reclamation and rapid development 
in agriculture is just dawning for this State. 

Although carried to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by the dwellers of the Southwestern plains 
centuries ago, irrigation in the United States 
was practically a ‘‘lost art,” until recent years. 
The Mormons who settled in Utah and California 
were the firat English speaking people to carry 
on successful farming with the aid of irrigation. 
These first efforts were made in 1854, and when 
four years afterwards the United States troops 
arrived in that region to suppress disorder, they 
found that Brigham Young and his followers had 
for a verity made the desert to blossom as a rose. 
The gold discoveries of California, Colorado, 
Idaho and Montana and the permanent occupa- 
tion of these Territories and other portions of 
the West, led to incipient efforts in the way of ir- 
rigation; but the founding of the Union, or Gree- 
ley, colony in Northern Colorado and the com- 
mencement of fruit culture at Riverside and 
Fresno in Southern California, in 1870, mark the 
beginning of general irrigation in the United 
States. During the decade from 1870 to 1880 the 
progress of irrigation was slow, but the colony 
movement inconnection with artificially irrigated 
lands received its first impetus and led up to the 
widespread attention that is now directed to 
this phase of the subject. From 1880 to 1890 the 
advancement was more rapid, and the interest 








manifested in the reclamation of the lands of the 
arid region grew from year to year, until to-day 
it holds a place among the most important na- 
tional topics. Statistics showing the progress 
made in the past decade would be of much inter- 
est, but the reader can find these same in the 
Government and other publications. Space is 
not afforded here. But take a single instance 
which may serve to illustrate the general sub- 
ject: During the decade from 1880 to 1890 Cali- 
fornia gained in population thirty-nine per cent. 
In fifteen counties there was a loss of from one to 
to seventy-three per cent, and these are counties 
that depend mainly on mining, stock-growing, 
lumbering, etc. In the eleven counties most 
deeply interested in irrigation, the gain in popu- 
lation has been 153 per cent, and in the six coun- 
ties of Southern California, where the greatest 
advancement in land reclamation has taken 
place, the gain in population was nearly 400 per 
cent. The importance of irrigation is here pre- 
sented in a strong light. 

Another interesting side to the subject that | 
will but briefly advert tois that of land values 
created by irrigation. The evidence taken by 
the United States Senate Committee on Irriga- 
tion in 1889 on this question isinteresting. It 
shows that in no cases were the estimates of in- 
crease ot value over adjacent lands not ‘‘under 
ditch” less than $2 to $5 an acre, but the estimates 
generally run from $15 to $250 increase, and in 
exceptional cases, as in Southern California, a 
much greatersum. Theconcensus of evidence as 
regards the increase in value per acre under ir- 
rigation in different States and Territories is as 
follows: In Arizonaas arule land has no value 
unless irrigated; under ditch and cultivated farm 
areas are worth from $15 to $50, fruit lands from 
$75 to $150. In California irrigation increases 
the value of lands from $50 to $800 an acre. The 
increase in values in Colorado is from $50 to $400. 
The committee gives the value of non-irrigated 
lands in Montana at from $1.25 to $10 an acre; ir- 
rigated lands from $25 to $100 an acre. These 
results and figures will serve the purpose in- 
tended, viz: To point out the profits that may 
accrue from irrigation investments and the at- 
traction they offer to capital. In what other di- 
rection is there promise of better returns for the 
money invested, with, at the same time, the 
highest class of security? In Montana the largest 
and best irrigation enterprises have cost from 
one to five dollars an acre for the land under the 
ditch. The completion of the canal and the dis- 
tribution system gives this land at once a value 
of many times the cost of the works; but as the 
water is to all intents and purposes the land (the 
latter would be valueless without the former) 
perpetual water rights may be sold to colonies 
located on the lands at a moderate figure, but one 
that will at the same time yield handsome re- 
turns to the promoters. Another plan is to sell 
the water per acre per year to consumers, but it 
can never become popular with farmers, for the 
reason it is too heavy a tax, if it can be avoided. 
In past years, of course, these investments were 
notsought or considered, for the reason that there 
was no particular demand for irrigated lands. 
The value of artificial irrigation was not under- 
stood or appreciated, and besides, free public 
lands were yet to be had east of the dividing 
line, between humid and arid America. This is 
not the case to-day. Still the Western tide of 
immigration must flow on, and after the financial 
and industrial disturbances of the past year or 
two, will probably, within the next twenty- 
four months, reach a higher mark than ever. 
Where can these people locate—where can they 
establish homes? Where else, but on the 245,- 
000,000 acres of land capable of reclamation (as 
estimated by the Agricultural Department) in 
arid America, of which 30,000,000 acres are in 
Montana? 





This is the burning question for Montana to- 
day and its bearing on the progress and develop- 
ment of the State for the future will be greater 
than that of any other factor that may enter into 
the problem. History has no record of a great 
State founded entirely on mining or stock-grow- 
ing, or both. These are important industries 
that add vastly to the wealth and prosperity of a 
commonwealth, but when unsupported by a soil 
product and a rural population, the highest 
achievements of Statehood are never attained. 
On the other hand, the grandest civilization of 
the ancient world had as a secure foundation the 
lands enriched each year by the waters of the 
Nile, Euphrates and other rivers. So will Mon- 
tana advance in population and wealth as her nu- 
merous streams that now in great measure flow 
unrestrained to the oceans, are conserved for the 
enrichment of the soil and the uses of her people. 
This ‘‘consummation devoutly to be wished,” is 
not far in the future. 

Montana is often referred to as the ‘‘Treasure 
State,” and what good citizen is not prone to 
point with pride to her record as a producer of 
precious metals! The annual production in this 
State of gold, silver, copper and lead is now about 
$45,000,000. The corn crop of Iowa last year, in 
round numbers, was valued as $125,000,000, and 
the entire agaicultural production of that single 
State for the one year of 1893 was worth more 
millions of dollars than all the gold, silver, 
copper and lead Montana has produced in thirty- 
four years, or since Gold Tom put up the first set 
of sluices on Gold Creek in 1860. Does it not 
look as if the real treasure is in the soil instead 
of in the veins and contacts on the mountains? 
Every hand-book of Montana recounts in boastful 
vein the excellence and value of the range pro- 
ducts of the cattle, horses and sheep; of the beef, 
mutton andwool. Yet look at lowaagain. The 
value of the cattle, horses and sheep in that State 
in 1892 was $165,000,000; the value in Montana 
the same year was $30,000,000. When a Mon- 
tanian stops to look at these figures, he is apt to 
lose some of his conceit. His boasted stock and 
mineral wealth becomes mighty small under the 
comparisons instituted with one of the new West- 
ern agricultural States. 

Ought not these figures constitute an object 
lesson for Montana? Should they not impress 
the importance of agricultural development, 
which is the substantial basis of wealth the world 
over and clearly the hope of this State for popu- 
lation and prosperity? But, it may be asked, are 
the conditions of soil and climate favorable for 
extensive agricultural development? In view of 
the results in this direction that have been 
achieved in the past, an affirmative answer can 
only be given. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. The proof the soil and climate is in 
the crops produced. The report of the State Board 
of Equalization for 1892 (the latest in print) fur- 
nishes the evidence. As the result of carefully 
gathered statistics, the board learns that for the 
year mentioned there were 242,178 acres of land 
cultivated in the State, under ditches, and that 
the average yields of these irrigated acres were: 
Grains, (oats, wheat and barley) 41+ bushels; 
vegetables, 240 bushels; hay, (cultivated and 
wild) 1} tons. In view of the results, there is no 
room to doubt Montana’s capability in the agri- 
cultural line. Where else in the realm presided 
over by Ceres are the efforts of her votaries more 
handsomely rewarded! But experience the world 
over, where irrigation is employed, and of all 
ages, is of like character. By the application of 
water to the soil the highest accomplishment in 
agriculture isattained. These results are not ex- 
ceptional or sporadic, but in the fullest sense per- 
manent. The farmer is not at the mercy of the 
elements and the caprices of the clouds do not 
vary the success of his operations. Drouth has 
no terrors for him, and the hot winds of mid- 
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summer pass over his fields without blight. His 
ditch is an insurance policy on growing crops, 
and such a thing as failure need not be known on 
the irrigated farm. Besides giving moisture to 
the growing crops, water is a fertilizer of the 
soil and each year renews its strength. In illus- 
tration of this the case of the Pima Indians of 
Arizona may be cited. They have cultivated the 
same land—a portion of which is yet occupied by 
them—for 500 years. Nothing in the way of a 
fertilizer has ever been applied to the land ex- 
cept water, which enriches and fructifies it. 

In closing this general glimpse of the subject 
I cannot do better than submit the ‘conclusion of 
the whole matter,” as drawn by the Agricultural 
Dapartmemt from the voluminous testimony taken 
by the Senate special committee on irrigation, 
which visited arid America in 1889: ‘The evi- 
dence taken everywhere showed that the pro- 
duction of grain can be doubled by means of irri- 
gation within the arid region over equal areas 
within the humid States; that the production of 
root crops and garden vegetables can be increased 
from five to ten fold over the same crops else- 
where, and that the production of special pro- 
ducts over large areas where the climatic con- 
ditions are favorable to them, aridity aside, the 
section possessing constant sunshine and soils 
laden with mineral elements will have, through 
irrigation, an advantage and security no other 
region on the continent can possess. This will 
prove to be true, not in horticulture alone, but 
also in the raising of enormous cropsof sugar, to- 
bacco, hemp and other articles of value in the 
markets of the world.” 


THE GREAT FALLS CONVENTION. 


The absence of public interest in irrigation in 
Montana, until recently, is shown by the fact that 
the State Irrigation Society was not instituted 
until 1892, and by the further fact that the State 
has no legislation on the subject, other than gen- 
eral acts regulating water rights, etc. This in 
a State having more lands that can be irrigated, 
and more water available for that purpose than 
any other in the Union, isan anomalous condition 
to say the least. But in the past two years there 
has been a remarkable change of sentiment on 
this subject, and the future is full of promise for 
the advancement of the “irrigation idea’”’ as well 
as the rapid development of the State through 
the instrumentality of theirrigating canal. The 
State press, ever alive to that which promotes 
the general welfare, has devoted more space and 
prominence to irrigation topics during 1893 than 
in all the other years since the Montana Post was 
firat printed. The Montana State Irrigation So- 
ciety is also doing a good part toward promoting 
the cause. The third annual meeting of this 
body was held at Great Falls January 11th and 
12th. The attendance was not large, because the 
date was not a favorable one, and other circum- 
stances militated against the general gathering 
that was expected. The programme as carried 
out included the following, with general discus- 
sion of each topic: 

1. Reading of reports on the state of irriga- 
tion by Secretary Robbins. 

2. Address by S. M. Emery on irrigation and 
agriculture. 

3. Needs of Montana in irrigation, by Z. T. 
Burton. 

4. The Wright law, by H. P. Rolfe and M.S. 
Parker. 

These subjects and othere naturally brought 
forward were ably discussed by the convention. 
There was no division of opinion as to the impor- 
tance of irrigation to the State, of the need of 
enlightened legislation on the subject and of the 
necessity of a State Immigration Bureau. The 
following resolutions were adopted by the con- 
vention: 

First—Resolved, That a State Board of Com- 
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missioners of Irrigation, and a State Engineer 
at a salary not to exceed $3,000, whose duty it 
shall be to make surveys, gather dataand provide 
regulations for the use of water, should be pro- 
vided for by the next legislature, and that a State 
Commissioner of Immigration should also ba pro- 
vided for. 

Second—Resolved, That our representatives in 
Congress be urged to use all honorable efforts in 
securing Government aid for Montana and the 
West, in the way of grants of land, or in moneys 
to be expended in surveys and in the furthering 
of irrigation canals and reservoirs. 

A committee to inquire into the irrigation leg- 
islative wants of the State and to report at the 
next convention, was appointed. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting of the society at Helena 
about the first week in January next, when the 
legislature begins its work. The offizers elected 
for the ensuing year are: I. D. O'Donnell of Bil- 
lings, president; A. M. Holter of Helena, first 
vice president; W. M. Oliver of Dillon, second 
vice president; H. M. Parchen of Helena, treas- 
urer; S. B. Robbins of Great Falls, secretary. 
Executive committee: H. P. Rolfe, chairman; Z. 
T. Burton of Choteau and Peter Winne of Helena. 
Engineering committee: J. W. Wade, SB. Rob- 
bins, C. M. Thorpe and M. S. Parker. 


MEN PROMINENT IN THE CONVENTION. 


HERBERT P. RoLtrg.—Mr. Rolfe was chair- 
man of the executive committee upon the organ- 
ization of the State Irrigation Society, and pre- 
sided at the session of the convention in Helena, 
February 9, 1893; aiso at Great Falls, January 11, 
1894. He has taken an active part in the work 
of promoting the interests of the State in this 
direction. Mr. Rolfe is a native of Vermont. 
He graduated at Dartmouth College, class of 1874. 
The next year he became assistant superintend- 
ent of the Ohio Institution for the Blind but in 
1876 came to Montana. For three years he was 
superintendent of the Helena schools, and in 1-79 
located at Fort Benton where he engaged in the 
practice of law and civil engineering. In 1*{3 
he surveyed the townsite of Great Falls and the 
next year built a residence at that place, becom- 
ing permanently identified with the new town. 
Mr. Rolfe is editor and proprietor of the Great 
Falls Leader, and he has a farm within the limits 
of the city of Great Falls that has produced, even 
without irrigation, some very high-priced lots. 

S. B. Rospsins.—The secretary of the Mon- 
tana State Irrigation Society the past year was 
S. B. Robbins of Great Falls, and his zeal and at- 
tentive efforts brought about his re-election for 
the ensuing term. Mr. Robbins was born at 
Lakeville, Conn., October 15, 1867. He graduated 
from the Hartford High Schools and then from 
the Sheffield Scientific School, civil engineering 
department, class 86. He then came West, im- 
mediately entering the service of the Union 
Pacific and afterwards of the Burlington Rail- 
road company, in the engineering department. 
He was also one year connected with the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge System. He came to Great Falls 
in 1891 where he has since been successfully en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession of civil 
engineer, and is making aspecial study of irriza- 
tion subjects. Mr. Robbins isa member of the 
American Society of Irrigation Engineers and 
also of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers. 

PRoF. S. M. EMERY.—The principal paper of 
the convention was read by this gentleman and 
was recelved with much favor. Prof. Emery is 
director of the new Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Bozeman, and he has already demon- 
strated to the entire satisfaction of the State 
that he is the “‘right man in the right place.” 
That he has good claims to the title of ‘‘West- 
erner”’ is shown by the fact that he was born in 
Texas in 1848. His parents died of yellow fever 
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during his infancy, and he was sent as a child to 
relatives in Minnesota, in which State he con- 
tinued to reside until he came to Montana in July 
1892. In 1871 Mr. Emery organized the Lake 
City Bank, the oldest State bank in Minnesota, 
of which he was for many years vice president. 
In 1879 he organized the Jewell Nursery Com- 
pany ef Minnesota, of which he was secretary, 
and which became well known not only in that 
State but throughout the Northwest. Mr. Emery 
served two terms in the Minnesota legislature 
and was vice president of the State Agricultural 
Society for two terms. In 1890-91 he was presi- 
dent of the National Association of Nurserymen. 
In 1893 Prof. Emery was appointed director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at Boze- 
man and entered upon his duties July Ist. He 
also occupies a chair in the Agricultural College. 
Long before the close of the first year of their 
existence, these institutions are onthe high road 
to prosperity and usefulness, and this good 
achievement is due in a large measure to the 
faithful and earnest labors of Prof. Emery. 

M. S. PARKER.—One of the useful and prom- 
inent delegates tothe convention was Mr. M. S. 
Parker, who has a national reputation as a civil 
engineer. Mr. Parker was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., in 1851, and educated in the common 
schools of his native city. In 1869 he entered 
West Point, remaining twoyears. He then went 
to Berlin, Germany, where he took a four years’ 
course in civil engineering. Returning to the 
United States in 1875, he engaged in general en- 
gineering work, chiefly in railroad construction. 
He was with the C. & N. W. Railway five years, 
then with the Burlington, and with the Great 
Northern during the years of rapid construction 
by that company of its Western extension. Mr. 
Parker located over 500 miles of road for the 
Great Northern alone, which is more than the 
average railroad engineer locates in a life time. 
He estimates that he has located in all 1,000 miles 
of railroad, which undoubtedly surpagses the rec- 
ord in this particular of any other engineer. In 
1890 Mr. Parker located at Great Falls and be- 
came the engineer of the Great Falls Water 
Power and Townsite Company, having charge of 
the waterpower development at the Black Eagle 
Falls. It is conceded in engineering and hy- 
draulic circles that at no other place in the world 
is the power better laid out and the construction 
more substantial and durable. Mr. Parker has 
had engineering charge of the construction of 
the massive bridges at Great Falls, of the First 
National Bank building, and in fact of nearly all 
the best blocks in that city. He is greatly inter- 
ested in the subject of irrigation and proposes in 
the future to give that branch of his business 
special attention. Mr. Parker is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

W. O. DEXTER.—Prominent among the prac- 
tical farmers in attendance at the convention as 
a delegate was W. O. Dexter of Fort Benton. 
He was born in Steuben County, New York, July 
‘1, 1843, and educated in the common schools and 
at Cornell Institute. He enlisted in the 16th N. 
Y. heavy artillery in 1864, serving the remainder 
of the war, taking part in many engagements. 
In 1866 he came to Montana with one of the Fisk 
expeditions and had a remarkable career on the 
northern frontier of this State. After spending 
a year in the mining districts he went to Fort 
Benton in 1867 and commenced prospecting for 
coal instead of gold. In the fall of ‘68 he estab- 
lished a wood and coal yard at Cow Island, on 
the Missouri River. Here he was soon “‘set 
afoot’ by Indians, and alone and on foot he fol- 


lowed the redskins for twenty-six days, return- , 


ing with two horses and some of the other stolen 


’ property. The next ten years were spent on the 


frontier and they were full of excitement and 
adventure. When Chief Joseph was captured, 
Dexter carried the dispatches to Fort Shaw, 
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riding sixty-four miles in a little less than eight 
hours, without change of horses. When the 
farmers commenced tilling the bottom lands 
about Fort Benton, Mr. Dexter brought in the 
first threshing machine, and has since operated 
two or three machines each season. He had also 
a sawmill in the Highwood Mountains. In 1890 
he located on his present bench-land farm of 320 
acres, three miles from Fort Benton, where, until 
last season, he was very successful for three years 
in growing crops with only nature's irrigation. 
His crop last season, however, with fair promise 
at first, was practically an entire loss on account 
of drouth. He has always appreciated the value 
of irrigation, but this experience has given him 
the fullest possible realization of its worth. 
HuGo J. HoPpPE.—Mr. Hoppe, one of the char- 
ter members of the Montana State Irrigation So- 
ciety, is a resident of Cinnabar, Park County. 
He was born in Germany on the 4th of February 
1835, and came to the United States when a mere 
boy, locating in Illinois. He went to California 
in the early fifties. He enlisted in Company A, 
Second California Cavalry, at the beginning of 
the civil war, and served until 1863, when he was 
discharged at Camp Douglass, Utah. Mr. Hoppe 
then came to Montana, where hehas since resided. 


BIG TIMBER LAND AND IRRIGATION COMPANY. 


Among the irrigation enterprises that have 
been projected in Montana during the past two 
or three years—and this is the extent of the pe- 
riod of activity in irrigation matters—that of the 
company above named is one of the most promis- 
ing andimportant. As the name would indicate, 
the water to be used in reclaiming lands is taken 
from Big Timber Creek, which mingles its clear, 
sparkling volume with the Yellowstone waters 
directly opposite the town of Big Timber, Park 
County. This beautiful mountain stream, fed by 
numerous springs, and the perpetual snows of the 
Crazy Mountains, carries an average for the sea- 
son of 50,000 miners’ inches of water and at its 
lowest stage not less than 25,000 inches. This 
supply when properly conserved and reservoired, 
as it may be at comparatively small expense, 
would irrigate lands sufficient to provide for 2,000 
families a farm of 80 acres each; but it is notthe 
present purpose of the company to cover more 
than from 50,000 to 65,000 acres, which may be 
done at a cost per acre so low as to fairly aston- 
ish the average irrigation engineer. The exten- 
sion of the enterprise to the limit of safe water 
supply will be undertaken at a later day. 

The canal is taken out about 13 miles above the 
town of Big Timber in a canyon of the creek. 
The main canal, ascontemplated, will be 15 miles 
in length, with branch extensions and laterals 
that will add largely to the mileage of the ditch. 
It will be 18 feet in width on the bottom, 22 feet 
on the top and have an average depth of 6 feet. 
This canal will readily supply all the water neces- 
sary tocover the area intended and particularly so 
inasmuch as the water supply, with the reservoir 
system in contemplation, is simply unfailing. 

The members of the Big Timber Land and Ir- 
rigation Company (which is not a corporation) 
are State Senator Geo. M. Hatch, Thomas K. Lee 
and J. A. Hall, allof Big Timber. In 1892, they 
organized this enterprise by securing ‘the water 
rights and other franchises, having surveys made 
and beginning the work of construction. In the 
early spring of 1893 work was resumed and it is 
hoped during the present year to carry the im- 
portant enterprise to completion. An amountin 
the neighborhood of $10,000 has been already ex- 
pended by the company. 

The lands that this canal will cover lie adjacent 
to the town of Big Timber, some as near as 
within twomiles ofthe same. By reasonof their 
situation with reference to the Crazy Mountains, 
the lands slope gradually to the east and south, 
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so that nature could hardly have arranged the 
matter to better advantage to facilitate irriga- 
tion, and at the same time call forth the best 
efforts of the soil. These are what are known as 
bench or table lands, the deep soil being a wash 
from the mountains near by, countaining the 
mineral and other ingredients that render much 
of the land of Montana, when fructified by water, 
productive beyond comparison, almost. They are 
specially adapted for the production of barley, 
oats, wheat, rye, vegetables, hay, and particular- 
ly alfalfa, which promises to become one of the 
most important forage plants of the Western 
region. All of these crops have been grown 
with the greatest success on similar lands in the 
same section. The average yields per acre, with 
water and under ordinary conditions, have been: 
Alfalfa, 6 to 8 tons; timothy, 24 tons; barley, 5) 
bushels; wheat, 40 bushels; oats, 75 bushels; po- 
tatoes, 300 bushels, and other vegetables in pro- 
portion. One farmer and breeder in the vicinity 
of Big Timber has 100 acres of alfalfa from 
which he harvests 3 crops a year, securing from 
6 to 8 tons to the acre. This he feeds to cattle, 
hogs and sheep, finding always a good home mar- 
ket for the fat animals, and in his operations is 
eminently successful. Others, on probably a 
smaller scale, carry on diversified farming with 
proportionate success. There is room in Mon- 
tana for thousands of farmers of this class, and 
the completion of the Big Timber canal will 
make place and opportunity for a few hundred 
of them. Being on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, one-half of this land belongs 
to that company, secured by grant of Congress, 
and the other half is free Government land, sub- 
ject to entry under the Homestead and Desert 
Land acts. At present, the herds and flocks of 
the stockmen have part possession, but they 
must inevitably give place to the farmer and 
small stock breeder, who, with the assistance of 
the irrigating canal, will make many blades of 
grass grow where one does now, and who will 
thus play an important part in populating the 
State and developing its great resources. Tim- 
ber is abundant on the mountain sides within easy 
reach of these lands, most of which are likewise 
underlaid with a good quality of coal. Another 
advantage to be mentioned is their proximity to 
the main line of a transcontinental railroad, 
guaranteeing the lowest possible transportation 
charges. 

There are few, if any, large areas like this in 
the State where nature has made it so easy to 
reclaim the lands. The cost of completing the 
canal per acre of land covered will be compara- 
tively a small sum, and in the same proportions, 
naturally, will be the water rentals or the cost 
of perpetual water rights. The completion of 
this irrigation enterprise will make opportunity 
for the establishment of a small colony of farmers 
and stock breeders with every prospect offered 
of achieving the highest success. With ordinary 
effort and energy and intelligence. there is no 
room for failure. 

With the questions of the productiveness of 
the soil and of the practical water supply settled, 
the next considerations are the location, local 
government, markets, etc. These lands are ad- 
jacent to the town of Big Timber, which is one 
of the strong and growing trade centers of the 
State. The present population isabout 1,000. It 
is a solidly built town, having stone and brick 
blocks of as substantial a character as one would 
expect to see in a city of ten times the popula- 
tion. It is the market for an immense tributary 
wool-growing district, as shown by the fact that 
during the season of 1893, the shipments of this 
product from Big Timber amounted to 2,775,000 
lbs. Besides its agricultural advantages, it is 
the distributing center and trading point for 
same of the most promising mining camps inthe 
State, including Boulder, Cook City, Deer Creek 











and Rye City. Development has but fairly be- 
gun in these districts and in the near future 
they will maintain a large population, which, 
being of the non-producing class, will afford a 
good local market for the farmers of the valleys 
and bench lands about Big Timber. 

But the market question need not give the 
least trouble to any one. That will settle itself. 
In this greatest of all grass and forage and stock 
States, no one proposes for a moment to grow 
grain and vegetables for export to the Eastern 
centers of population. The long haul stands in 
the way. But the beef, mutton, pork and horse 
flesh, fattened on the grain and alfalfa, grown by 
the irrigation farmer, can be sent to any market 
at a good profit to the producer. The barley is 
manufactured into malt right here at home, and 
the farmer gets a fair price for that grain. 
Wheat and oats will be made into flour and meal, 
for which there will be a market in the non-pro- 
ducing centers, such as the mining and timber 
camps and in the large cities. The market is as 
secure as it is to the most favorably situated 
farmer of the Mississippi Valley, and will always 
be a better one, so far as prices are concerned. 

The farmer who would locate on the lands of 
the Big Timber Land & Irrigation Company 
would enjoy practically all the advantages of an 
Eastern community. This would be especially 
true if it were a colony settlement. On small 
tracts, ideal limited, intensive farming is the 
system under irrigation. All desirable ad- 
vantages of schools, churches, villages, etc., 
would be afforded, and suchacolony, so favorably 
located in Montana, ought to be a contented and 
prosperous one. State and local government is 
as good as the average throughout the country, 
and perhaps better. A person is as secure in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, property and pursuit of 
happiness as anywhere in our land, and the op- 
portunities for advancement along other lines 
are greater. 

The particular portion of Montana it is sought 
to describe is a portion of Park County, of which 
Livingston, the gateway of the National Park, is 
the county seat. A movement has been inaugu- 
rated, however, and is well under way, with prom- 
ise of success, to create the new county of Sweet- 
grass, of which Big Timber will be the seat of gov- 
ernment. The proposed new political division will 
be purely an agricultural and mining county, and 
being one of the best watered regions of the Rocky 
Mountain country, with extensive valleys and 
table lands, upon which water can be carried in 
canals and ditches, it is certain to become one of 
the wealthiest and most populous, as it will beone 
of the most compact, counties of the State. 
Messrs. Hatch, Lee and Hall, the promoters of 
the irrigation product described, are prominent 
and enterprising citizens of Big Timber and 
either of them will be glad to give such addi- 
tional information regarding their town, section 
or irrigation enterprise as may be sought by in- 
terested parties. 





* 
Northern Travels. 

The following from the Edmondton Times. 
published by J. B. Spurr, formerly of Emerson, 
gives an idea of Northern travel, and calls to 
mind similar experiences to some of our readers 
in the early history of the Red River of the North 
district: ‘tH. Beauchamp, who left for Athabas- 
ca Landing recently, has a lonesome journey be- 
fore reaching his destination, Lesser Slave Lake. 
He will wait at the Landing for dog teams and 
then proceed by trail 200 miles through brush to 
his post. The dog teams on their way down car- 
ry sufficient fish, which, tied up in sacks and 
hung up in trees, are left for food on the return 
journey. This with ‘bannacks’ made with flour 
at each meal, constitute the bill of fare for the 
journey. He expects to complete the trip in ten 
days.” —Pembina Pioneer-Express. 
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Oh! singer sweet. whose simplest thought 
Reveals itself in words that sing 
Themselves into the inmost heart 
A nation mourns her poet-king! 
You knew all Nature’s mysteries, 
From those clear eyes she could not hide 
One secret that she calls her own 


And which to others she denied. 
You talked with herin all her moods 
And with a master’s careful hand 
Translated all her mystic speech 
In simple words we understand 
You knew each hidden leafy haunt 
Where some shy wild-bird latest sings 
You caught the sunshine as it fell 
U pon the folded glossy wings 
You caught the rhythm of its song 
From whispering reeds and pebbly brooks 
You learned the needs of human hearts 
A wisdom never learned from books 
And yet, through all your sweet songs runs 
A broken chord—an undertone 
Of sadness creeps into the strain 
You meant should breathe of peace alone 
This is the secret of your power 
‘Tis common things inspired your song; 
You felt the sorrows that you wrote, 
Your wrath was roused by real wrongs 
You placed yourself in closest touch 
With human hope and human need, 
You felt the throb of troubled hearts, 
You dared for human rights to plead 


The songs are sung, the singer mute. 
We laid him low, and through our tears 


We said, “How can we do without 
This loving friend through all the years? 
Aye, laid him low with reverent hands, 
Where flowers bloom and soft winds sweep 
Death cannot end so pure a life, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
FLORENCE A. JONES 


Hampton, Ia. 





ow 
THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


Down a dusty road he wanders 
On a summer afternoon, 

With his lips all in a pucker 
Whistling a merry tune: 

O’er a field of scented clover 
Toa brook where willows grow 

With a heart a king might envy 
Does the happy minstrel go 

On a fallen elm tree sits he 
With the little brook close by, 


Sees upon its placid surface 
The reflection of the sky: 
Wonders if the fish are napping 
Or the bait is off his hook, 
Thinks he'd rather rest from fishing 
And go swimming in the brook. 
Down between the willows bounding 


Comes a comrade, barefoot, too 
“Let's go swimming,” says the first one, 


And the second, “Say we do!” 
Merry ripples kiss the willows, 
Jolly laughter fills the air, 
And the sun upon the water 
For them spins its rainbows fair 


O’er the field with hair still dripping 
Thro’ the clover sweet they go, 
There is joy and purest pleasure 
In their simple hearts, I know. 
Simple pleasures often bring us 
Purest, sweetest kind of joy. 
And at times I almost envy 
That sun-burned and barefoot boy! 
St. Paul, Minn. CLIFFORD TREMBLY,. 





A BROKEN PROMISE, 





As I lie awake in the morning 
At three when the dawn is glum: 

When the sun, all the star-light scorning 
First wafts his promise to come; 

When the earliest rooster is crowing, 
And the fog lies close to the sea, 

When the moon's light fainter is glowing 
I remember your promise to me. 


When I lie awake in the morning 

Inthe gray dawn of age to come, 
When thy fickle caprices and scorning 

Have striken my loving voice dumb; 
When the trumpet tone’s echo is flowing 

To welcome a soul that is free 
When the life you have saddened is going 
I'll remember your promise to me, 

FRANK C. TECK, 
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SUCCESSFUL MONTANA MEN. 


HENRY MACDONALD. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
I was born March 20th, 1849, in Canada. My 
father was a Presbyterian clergyman, and I re- 
ceived a good high school education, and was 
early filled with a spirit of adventure; so that at | 
fourteen I enlisted in a New York regiment, took 


part in eighteen battles and was wounded at 


Petersburg, Va. After I recovered I was detailed 
for detached service at Gen. Augur’s headquar- 


ters at Washington, and while there saw the 





wounded Lincoln carried out of Ford’s Theatre, | 
| more than 200,000 were shipped from one point 


was present at the trial of the conspirators, and 
saw them hung. 


I saw Capt. Wirtz, of Anderson- 


ville notoriety, hung at the old capitol prison, | 
and that same day left Washington with a com- | 


panion from Southwest Missouri to engage in | 
than eight hundred antelope skins of a sin- 


stock-raising. That section, at that time, was 
the home of the Southern guerrilla, and we got 
into trouble there, not of our own seeking, which 


obliged us to leave in a hurry during the night. 


| 


I had heard of the game, Indians and gold of | 


the Rockies, so, in the spring of 18661 started 
for Montana, and, entranced by the sight of the 





immense herds of buffalo and other game, the 
picturesque looking Indians, and the chances for 
adventure, stopped on the Missouri, two hundred 
miles above the mouth of the Yellowstone River. 
At this period Montana was a paradise of game. 
I have traveled for four hundred miles in one di- 
rection, never out of sight of vast herds of buf- 
falo. The country was ‘‘one robe,” as it was 
tersely and graphically said in Indian sign-lan- 
guage. Herds of elk, numbering from one hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred, browsed on the moun- 
tain-tops; while the foothills were the home of 
the deer and antelope. The carnivora were ably 
represented by the mountain lions, bears and 
wolves, the latter so plentiful that the skins of 


inasingle year. I have sometimes tried to esti- 
mate the number of buffalo and other game I 
have individually killed, but I fear to give the 
number. I will only state that I once sold more 
gle year’s hunt. I have killed in a day’s hunt 
thirty-four elk, and I can recall to mind more 
than a hundred bears upon whom I have put a 
quietus. As to wolves, a party of five of us, in 
1867, averaged for the season fifty wolves per 


day. I have seen more than five thousand buffa- 


HENRY MACDONALD 





los killed in a single day’s hunt by Indians. 

Game hunting was a monotonous, everyday 
business; the excitement was the battles with the 
human carnivora,—the Indians lived on meat 
“straight.” I have lived on meat straight for a 
year myself. Once on a long trip, caught in the 
storms of a severe winter, I subsisted for eighteen 
days on rosebuds, which were plentiful on the 
creeks, although they are a diet more poetic than 
substantial. I became acquainted with Sitting 
Bull when that wily savage was an obscure In- 
dian, before jobbery and newspapers made him 
famous. 

ne 

The Missouri River, below Fort Benton, was 
the dark and bloody ground of Montana. In one 
year two-thirds of the whites from Benton to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone were killed. I have 
personally been in twenty-three different engage- 
ments with hostile Indians. I have been alone, 
one hundred and fifty miles from the nearest 
white man, and run down on the open prairie by 
a naked war party. With four others I have 
been surrounded by a Sioux war party, our horses 
killed, a burning sun, no water and no ammuni- 
tion. I have found, in making a visit to a party 
of nine acquaintances, their butchered bodies, 
scattered about as they fledin terror. I wasonce 
alone in the Crow camp when the Sioux, who at- 
tacked it, captured more than six hundred horses. 
I took the part of my hosts—the Crows—and we 
succeeded in getting back more than half the 
horses, besides killing seventeen of their num- 
ber and losing about the same number of our own 
party. I was presented with a very fine horse 
in token of my services. I have shot at an 
Indian as he was taking the scalp from a white 
woman, but he escaped by dodging through the 
high sage-brush. I have seen the dead body 
of a harmless German, shot from ambush while 
engaged in his daily work, his faithful little dog 
guarding his mutilated body and piteously snap- 
ping at the flies to drive them from the pallid 
face of his murdered master. 

I was one of a party surrounded by savages, 
and, in flight, obliged to leave the wounded, to 
afterwards learn how their living eyes had been 
gouged out by savage knives, their cut hands 
showing how the knife had been grasped to repel 
its fiendish work. I have staid with two wounded 
comrades for ten days in proximity toa hostile 
camp,and escaped. I took partina battlein which 
afew white men, ambushed by Indians, turned the 
tables on their red foes, and almost annihilated 
the entire war party. I have entered a hostile 
camp alone, after this same battle, while the rela- 
tives of the killed Indians, in their custom of 
mourning for the dead, had their faces still black- 
ened, their amputated fingers still sore, their 
shorn hair still short and their nightly lamenta- 
tions still in progress—and departed unharmed. 
But the bare recital of all these grewsome adven- 
tures would be a monotonous tale of blood, war 
and massacre. In these ferocious contests of tiger- 
hearted men there is material for a far more san- 
guinary “‘Iliad’”’ than Homer’s. The wild epics of 
this dark section would be a story of relentless 
and exterminating war, waged with man and 
beast; a record of crimson flame and gore, from 
which the gentle features of compassionate pity 
were almost banished. 

I can recall some tragic scenes that make the 
Caucasians, expert in the use of arms, appear 
like gods, compared with the undeveloped, sav- 
age heroes; some scenes are so pathetic that 
the very recollection is a wailing dirge; some 
so grotesque, that they suggest the planning 
of a grinning satyr; some so murderous that a 
malignant fiend, ranging hot from the lower 
depths of hades, might stand abashed before their 
lurid atrocity. In 1871 I went on the Cedar Creek 
mining stampede, and from that on engaged in 
placer mining during the summers, returning to 
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the Indian country to trade or hunt during the 
winter. My last connection with that section 
was when I was employed to guide the military 
and civil expedition, under charge of E. G. Mc- 
Clay, through the Indian country to Carroll. 
Mining was not a success with me, but I be- 
came deeply imbued with the idea of the value of 
the nutritious grasses of Montana when turned 
into wool, mutton and beef. In 1876, the Smith 
brothers and I went to Idaho, purchased a thou- 
sand sheep which we placed on a range at White 
Sulphur Springs. Atthis place we had a herder 
named Murphy, a most estimable man, killed by 
the Nez Perces. In three years we had so many 
sheep that our range became too small, so we dis- 
solved partnership, and I took my sheep to the 
neighborhood of Benton, on account of the better 
transportation facilities. Here I formed a part- 
nership with Paris Gibson. We suffered a very 
heavy loss through the ravages of scab, (over 
$30,000) but eventually came out all right. 

Feeling that I had acquired a competency, I 
sold out my sheep and ranches and retired from 
business. Since retiring I have traveled around 
the globe, viewing the manners and customs of 
the various nations of the earth and becoming 
more convinced than ever that our own land is 
the best in all the essentials that go to make 
happiness and prosperity. 


HON. WILLIAM THOMPSON. 





One of the quiet, unassuming citizens of Mon- 
tana is Hon. Wm.Thompson, of Butte, whois not 
in the least given to boasting about his frontier 
record, and yet it covers a period of nearly forty 
years! Mr. Thompson first saw the light at Co- 
bourg, Ontario, Canada, March Ist, 1838. Here 
he lived until he was thirteen years old, receiv 
ing his education in the public schools. The 
father having died, Mrs. Thompson removed 
with her children to the United States, locating 
in Detroit, Mich.,in 1851. Here William learned 
the cabinet and carpenter trades, and has been 
from that time to this a worker in wood, either 
as a journeyman carpenter or as a manufacturer, 
or employer of thecraft. Atthe age of eighteen 
William set out to carve his own fortune, and 
proceeded first to La Crosse, Wis. This was in 
1856,and La Crosse was then a frontier settlement. 
He saved a little money by working at his trade, 
and in 1859 pushed farther west, into Minnesota. 
After a short stay here, he joined a party of ad- 
venturers and crossed the Dakota plains by way of 
New Ulm, Lake Benton, Big Pipe Stone and 
Sioux Falls, to Yankton on the Missouri River, 
arriving in the fall of 1859. Here he met and 
formed the acquaintance of Dr. Burleigh (after- 
wards a resident of Montana), wao was agent of 
the Yankton Indians. The following spring the 
Sioux took the war path and the massacre at 
New Ulm and outrages committed elsewhere by 
them created considerable alarm at Yankton. 
The settlers gathered at the latter place and pre- 
pared for war. A militia company was organ- 
ized of which young Thompson was a member, 
for home protection, but fortunately active ser- 
vices were not required. Thompson had at that 
time the contract for the erection of the capitol 
building, or the one that was to serve assuch for 
for the Territory of Dakota, of which Yankton 
was then thecapital. His material was about all 
on the ground, and in the “‘war’’ emergency, it 
was appropriated and used to build barracks for 
protection against the expected hostiles. He 
never recovered the material or the value of it. 

In the fall of 1861,"a party came down the Mis- 
souri River in mackinaws from Fort Benton, 
then the headquarters of the American Fur Com- 
pany inthe Northwest. They stopped at Yank- 
ton and exhibited a quantity of gold, which they 
said came from the mountains south of Fort Ben- 
ton. The next spring, 1862, a small partyz;from 











HON. WM. THOMPSON, 


Yankton went up the river on a steamboat to 
Fort Benton in search of treasure, and from that 
point penetrated the mountains. Among them 
were two brothers named Hulbert. They got as 
far as Prickley Pear Valley, near where Helena 
now stands, and found some gold at or near Mon- 
tana City, being undoubtedly the first discover- 
ers of these diggings, which afterwards proved 
to be rich and extensive; but they were not suc- 
cessful and the same fall returned to Yankton in 
Mackinaws. The Hulberts worked that winter 
for Mr. Thompson and gave him such an account 
of the mountain country and its probable treas- 
ure that he lost no time in the spring following 
in starting for that region. As there was nocer- 
tainty of a steamer, he started for Omaha with a 
wagon and yoke of oxen, accompanied by one of 
the Hulbert brothers. At Omaha they joined a 
wagon train and crossed the plains. They went 
direct to Bannack and then to Alder Gulch, ar- 
riving at Virginia City, September 16, 1863. 
During all these years on the frontier, Mr. 
Thompson stuck tenaciously to his trade, and 
did not vary the rule even in Alder Gulch, where 
nearly everybody else was expecting to dig a for- 
tune out of the groundinashorttime. Hetooka 
kit of tools along with him and found themof great 
service. The first winter, when most of the peo- 








ple of the camp were idle, waiting for the mining 
season to open, Thomp3on was diligently at work 
making doors, frames, sash, etc., the material of 
which he hewed out of pine trees, and earned 
easily from $10 to $15 per day. He soon formed 
a partnership in the building business with a Mr. 
Griffith, the style of the firm being Griffith & 
Thompson. They built many of the first houses 
of Virginia Ciiy, and among them the one which, 
in an unfinished condition, was used by the vigil- 
gantes as a convenient place and gallows upon 
which to execute, at one time, Boone Helm, Jack 
Gallagher, Frank Parish, Haze Lyon and ‘‘Club 
Foot George,” in the month of January, 1864. 
The following spring Thompson and his partner 
purchased claim Number Two from James Fer- 
gus and worked it that season. In the fall of 
the same year he organized a party of 168 men 
who wanted to return to ‘‘the States” and piloted 
them down the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers 
on mackinaws. He had the mackinaws built at 
a point on the Yellowstone above where Livings- 
ton now stands, where the party embarked on 
the tenth of October. There were thirteen 
boats in the fleet, and for the first few days the 
swift current took them along rapidly; but reach- 
ing the lower Yellowstone it was found neces- 
sary to ply the oar, and progress was much 
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slower. The danger of being frozen in was immi- 
nent and every effort was put forth to hasten the 
ourney. After reaching the Missouri they made 
batter progress, but here had to run the gauntlet 
of the ‘‘scallawag’’ Sioux, who were ready and 
anxious to lift a scalp whenever the opportunity 
They reached Yankton in safety, 
however, after several narrow escapes both on 
land and water, on the 2Ilst of November, when 


was afforded. 


the party disbanded. 

\Ir. Thompson returned to Montana the follow- 
ing spring, 1865, going direct to Virginia City. 
He engaged with his partner, Griffith, in general 
building, and basides other work, erected four 
or five of the first quartz mills constructed in the 
Territory. In 1866 the firm commenced opera- 
tion in Helena, erecting the King & Gillett, Tay- 
lor & Thompson and several other blocks, execut- 
ing in one year contracts to the amount of $76,- 
000. As early as 1868 Mr. Thompson built and 
operated a sawmill near Virginia City, and has 
basen in the sawmill business ever since, oper- 
ating in Madison, Beaverhead, Deer Lodge, Mis- 
soula and Silver Bow counties. He is now vice- 
president and general manager of the Montana 
.umber Company of Butte and Helena, one of 
the most extensive and successful institutions of 
this kind in the State 

W hile always an active mechanic aud business 
man, Mr. Thomp3o0n has ever been willing to 
giveashare of his time and talents to promote 
the public welfare. He did his part willingly in 
the first years of the Territory to bring law and 
order out of chaos. He served in the city coun- 
cil of Virginia City in 1873-74, and after remov- 
ing to Butte, represented the people of Silver 

3ow County three different sessions in the legis- 

lature—in the House of Rspresentatives of the 
the fifteenth session, in the Council of the six- 
teenth session and again in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the first session under the new State 
government. In his capacity as law maker, Mr. 
Thompson served his State ably and conscien- 
tiously. 

Mr. Thompson was married at Virginia City in 
1867 to Annie M. Boyce, daughterof Major Boyce. 
They have five children—three grown sons and 
two daughters. The eldest, William B. Thomp- 
son, is in charge of the business of the Montana 
[.umber Company at Helena, and James R. and 
Edwin are faithful lieutenants of their father at 
home. The twodaughters, Mabel and Flora, are 
nine and eleven years of age respectively. 

ic 


THE BATTLE OF THE MUSSELSHELL. 


Herewith are given the thrilling details of 
one of the incidents alluded to in the autobi- 
ographical sketch of Mr. Henry Macdonald. 
[It is doubtful if the pioneer annals of Mon- 
tana, rich as they are in deeds of daring, contain 
a more striking instance of bravery and heroism 
than is here portrayed. Mr. Macdonald is well 
known in the State and many are still living who 
shared with him the dangers and hardships of 
the ‘‘dark and bloody ground’’ on the Missouri 
River. The narrative is not to be accepted in a 
Falstaflian sense; it is history. Mr. Macdonald 
is now a resident of New York City, in the prime 
of life, wealthy, cultured, and, to meet him on 
Wal! Street, about the last person one would take 
to have been a participant in twenty-three en- 
gagements with hostile Indians.—ED. | 

A typical trapper frontier settlement was the 
Mouth of Musselshell;—seldom was the baleful 
glare of vindictive massacre absent from this 
luckless spot. One morning in April, 1869, after 
a succession of almost daily skirmishes, a party 
of sixteen Indians crept through the sage-brush 
and opened fire on some squaws gathering grease- 
wood, for fire-wood. The Indians when discov- 
ered fled up the valley. They were not running 
very fast, and the whites were gaining on them, 
when suddenly there came a shot, which killed 
Jake Leader, from a coulee on the bank of the 
Musselshell, and the whites sawan ambush. Had 











the Indians seized the moment of the panic, no 
white man could have escaped the massacre. The 
whites turned to run; one man there saw the 
danger of flight and stopped it with a leveled ri- 
fle. The Indians had, probably, been trying to 
bring about this ambuscade for several days. 
Their principal force was cached in a square cou- 
lee on the bank of the Musselshell. Their plan 
was to make feint attacks with a small party, so 
as to induce all the whites to run after them; 
their decoy party was to run by the hidden In- 
dians, and when the pursuing whites came close 
to the ambush, the Indians were to jump out, 
and in the surprise and panic kill every white 
man. It was well and ably planned, and probably 
owed its failure to some nervous Indian who had 
fired too soon; but even as it was, it would have 
been successful had they made their onslaught 
in the moment of panic and terror that followed 
their first shot. 

Most of the whites gradually withdrew to the 
settlement or to asafe distance fromdanger. Six 
men kept their position within thirty or forty 
steps of the now besieged Indians. We thonght 
there was quite a number of them, but did not 
know how many. After a short time another 
white man named Greenwood was shot through 
the lungs and had to be carried back. We re- 
sorted to various artifices to get a shot at the In- 
dians. Two men would lie close together behind 
aclump of sage-brush; one would show his hat 
on a stick to drawa shot from the enemy and the 
other would fire at the flash of the Indian’s gun. 
A couple of hours were passed in this way, and it 
began to look as though we should not accom- 
plish anything, when, fortunately, it began 
to rain. We were armed with breech-loading 
rifles, the ammunition of which rain would not 
injure; the Indians were armed with flint-lock 
guns and bows and arrows, and as they were 
stripped naked for war, they could not protect 
their arms. We were getting impatient, and, 
relying on their arms being useless on account of 
the rain, started to charge their position, but 
were appalled at the sight of their numbers in 
the coulee. Theonly possible way to reach them 
was for some of us to cross the Musselshell, get 
in their rear, open fire from there and drive them 
out of their coulee, when those on the other side 
of the Indians would have a chance at them, and 
thus place them between two fires. I suggested 
this plan to Frank Smith and Joe Bushaway. 
They agreed with it, and we three prepared to 
to cross the river. We crossed about forty steps 
above tbe Indians’ position. The Indians, when 
they saw us make this movement, came to the 
mouth of the coulee and tried every means to get 
their guns off. One would aim a gun and snap 
the flint, and another pour powder on the 
pan. Other Indians tried to shoot us with ar- 
rows, but their bow strings possessed such feeble 
force that the arrows could scarcely reach us. 
The stream was miry behind the Indians—where 
we crossed it was tolerably solid, but the water 
in the deepest portion took me to the arm pits; 
the other men, being taller, did not have 
so muchtrouble. The two others wore buckskin 
shirts—I was dressed in buckskin complete, and 
in crossing the stream my buckskin pants length- 
ened and interfered with me so much that I was 
obliged to kick them off (although I had about 
$500 in the pocket) and throw them to the oppo- 
site shore, where I afterward recovered them. 
During the remainder of the battle I had nothing 
on butashirt. Nearly all the men belonging to 
the settlement were back about a half-mile from 
the Indians. We three had crossed the stream 


and were opposite the Indians, about sixty steps 
off, and had commenced to fire on them, when 
this mob, seeing us in our flesh-colored buckskin 
clothes, mistook us for Indians, and opened a 
heavy fire on us, obliging us to retreat across the 
river again. 


When the Indians saw our plan, 








the uselessness of the arms and the trap they had 
placed themselves in, they realized their fate. A 
gloomy Nemesis scowled grisly retribution for 
the massacre of many a white man. We could 
see the smoke from the circling pipe and hear the 
low wail of the death song. 

Next time, Jim Wells, Frank Smith and 
Frenchy crossed the Musselshell at a better point 
and opened fire on the Indians from the rear. 
The Indians jumped ont of the coulee with wild 
fear and panic, and were met by a withering vol- 
ley from those on the bank, which caused them 
to run almost anywhere in their blind terror. 
There was not a cheer nor a yell; not a sound but 
that of the panting of the breathless, horror- 
stricken Indians, and the rattle of the fire-arms, 
which sounded terribly distinct against the low- 
ering, rainy sky. In their wild despair the In- 
dians plunged into theriver. Some were shot as 
they mired, others dragged their wounded bodies 
to the brush. No Indian would have escaped 
had it not been for this mob a half-mile off. They 
fired indiscriminately at friend or foe and 
prevented us from closing in on the Indians. 
It is the curse of undisciplined bodies that their 
panicky fear invites massacre, and their want of 
union snatches the fruits of success out of the 
very grasp of victery. Men who took an active 
part in the battle scalped the Indians, but no 
brave man otherwise mutilated the dead. Thir- 
teen Indians were left dead on the ground and 
thirty-five in the brush. Theircamp, when they 
came in to gather up the remaining bones and 
lament the dead, acknowledged that only one of 
the ninety-odd who were in the fight escaped 
without a wound. 

Next day we found the cache where they had 
stripped for the fight, in which there were more 
than a hundred robes, a great many moccasins, 
and two war bonnets. The robes and moccasins 
were sold and the money given to the wounded 
man, Greenwood. Wellsand myself received the 
two war bonnets. Wells’ war bonnet was a cir- 
clet crown of war-eagle feathers. The head- 
piece of mine had horns and plumes (an insignia 
of the very highest rank) and the waving tail, 
made from the tail feathers of a war-eagle, was 
more than five feet long. 

The settlement declined into a mere trading 
post, and its final fate was characteristic of the 
place. When Carroll was established, Mussel- 
shell was abandoned, and two men were hired to 
chop into cordwood what remained of the build- 
ings. When they had their work finished some 
Indians captured them, tied them to the cord- 
wood and burned everything. When the howl- 
ing winds from off the desert Bad Lands swept 
away the ashes of that murderous fire, the last 
vestige of civilized man disappeared from this 
ghastly place. Once more this ill-fated spot was 
left to the growl and snarl of the wild beasts and 
the home of the hoarse croaking raven, whose 
circling flight over the fatal spot looked like the 
wraith of some murdered white man or slaugh- 
tered savage—fit scene for wailing ghost and gob- 
lin shade. 





+e. 


JACK RABBITS.—In Southern Manitoba moun- 
tain hares or jack rabbits have become so 
numerous that they are proving destructive. 
These interesting but imprudent wanderers in 
the moonlight nightly visit the stable yards and 
grain stacks in such numbers that farmers claim 
that as much is devoured as would feed a small 
flock of sheep. One man, who lives a short dis- 
tance from Pilot Mound, counted fourteen hares 
feeding at one time ata stack of oats, and con- 
sidered that as many more were at no great dis- 
tance,and would take their turn during the night. 
A twelve pound hare stewed with potatoes makes 
an excellent dinner for a number of persons, and 
costs only about two cents, or the price of a 
cartridge.—Pilot Mound Sentinel. 
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When to Call Him 
A man is delivering lectures in Manitoba on 


‘*When to Call a Doctor.” It’s safe to “call” a 
doctor when you have two pairs or three of 4 
kind.—Devils Lake (N. D.) News. 

That Comma Again, 

A worm powder is advertised in the Bismarck 
Tribune. The advertisement reads, ‘‘Warranted 
in every case. If they do not kill, the worms 
come back and get your money.” 





A Sure Test. 


An Indiana lady asked Hank Lawshe, of 
Brookings, S. D., how she could tell a blizzard. 
‘““That’s easy enough,” said Hank, with the dig- 
nity for which he was noted. ‘‘Just go and bore 
a gimlet hole in the door, and so long as four 
men can hold a blanket over the hole it ain’t a 
blizzard.” 





Experience Develops Caution. 


In a recent issue of a Spukane paper was a 
somewhat gushing notice of awedding. Itclosed 
by saying: “The groom was 33 years old, the 
bride This is certainly the most notable 
display of journalistic discretion the Northwest 
has seen in years. Experience develops caution 
in newspaper work that would add to the glory 
of a Napoleon. 





Is It Treason? 


The gaunt wolf of poverty is sitting on its 
haunches looking in the desolate cabin of the 
widow and the laboring man—while the aristo- 
cratic executive of the nation clamors for bonds 
and sips canary wine. We would like to possess 
omnipotent power just one moment and try our 
hand at angel-making. If this is treason, hang 
us like a brindle dog!—Red Lodge ( Mont.) New 
Idea. 


They Came Her Way. 


In Bottineau County, Ab Tiger and Catherine 
Steer have taken out a marriage license. This is 
the fourth matrimonial venture of the lady in 
the case. Her first husband was named Bear, 
her second Hoog, her third Steer, and now she 
will loom up with a Tiger by herside. If they had 
all lived, she would have a very nice little mena- 
gerie by this time.—Larimore (N. D.) Graphic. 





Appropriate Epitaph. 

A young Swede was recently scalded to death 
by the explosion of a boiler in Oregon. As the 
young fellow had been very popular among his 
associates a committee was appointed to erect a 
smal] monument over his grave. After consid- 
erable hard work the committee produced a 
stone with the following inscription: ‘‘Sacred to 
the memory of our esteamed friend, Lars Lar- 
son.”’— West Coast Lumberman. 





We Now Enjoy It. 


The older a man grows the more he admires 
Saturday. It is by far the noblest day in the 
week. Some may contend that Sunday is the 
best, but it isn’t. On Saturday we have all the 
anticipation of Sunday, and on the day itself we 
have the realization; everybody knows that an- 





ticipation beats realization, two to one. On Sat- 
urday evening when the week’s toil is over, 
could anything be sweeter than to sit by the 
blazing hearth and smoke four kinds of tobacco, 
until the rest of the family have gone out for 
fresh air? There is nothing like it, and our in- 
fluence will always be wielded for the party who 
will demand six Saturdays in a week.— Fargo Re- 
publican. 


Just His Luck, 


Talk about hard luck. Here is the prize story 
of the series. A Spokane man who had been 
jumping sideways all winter to make a living, at 
length, by close economy and a steadfast refusal 
to pay his poll tax, accumulated five dollars, 
which sum he investedin a meal ticket. He had 
a twenty-cent feast and thecorresponding punch- 
mark made in the ticket. Then he lost it on the 
streets. Hesoon discovered the loss, however, 
and began to search for the missing treasure. At 
last he found it; but, oh, misery! some person 
with nails in his shoes had stepped upon it and 
cancelled the whole thing—punched out every 
figure, and made the bit of cardboard null and 
void!—Spokane Outburst. 





He Saw. 


The afternoon before the hanging over at 
Cando there was a practice game, so I was told 
by a man who happened to be there; some of the 
young men around town went out to see the ma- 
chine. They gave the scaffold and surroundings 
a good, careful examination, just as if they were 
going to buy it; but one of them wasn’t satisfied. 
He wanted to see how he would feel with a rope 
around his neck; he was accommodated; and just 
as he was asking to be excused, by accident or an 
act of charity, the bolt that held the trap was 
knocked out and down he went. There happened 
to be just rope enough to let his toes touch the 
ground, but his neck was skinned and he got a 
shock that should keep him off scaffolds for the 
rest of his life.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 





All Around Faded Pansy. 


The life and popularity of a journalist hangs 
on the silken cords of public opinion. One day a 
newspaper man soars as the falcon—in irrides- 
cent cloudlets on the gauzy bronzed wings of im- 
mortal fame and is the beau-ideal and sweetheart 
of the people of the world. Let his pen twitch 
or totter and a wild thought enter his head and 
scramble around on its all-fours and get out in 
the newspaper and not meet with the approval of 
the masses and our journalistic hero who was the 
pet of the people of the globe yesterday—is to- 
day asnivelling gump and run-down-at-the-heel 
chump and an all around faded pansy blossom.— 
Shelby Eli Dillard. 





What She Wanted, 


It is told of a Rathdrum lady that she went to 
the telegraph office there and informed the op- 
erator that her husband had gone to Spokane to 
get a motto for the Sunday-school, but that she 
had forgotten to tell him what the motto should 
be and the size desired. She wanted to know how 
long it would be before her husband could get 
the particulars if she telegraphed them. She 
was told, and forthwith used the wires. It would 
have been fun to have studied that hubby’s face 
when he received the message for; without ex- 
planation, it simply read: 

“Mr. , Hotel Gillette, Spokane: Unto us 
a child is born, eight feet long and two feet 
wide. WIFE.”—Ceur d’ Alene (Idaho) Press 








Newspaper Enterprise. 
As Bill Nye is in Europe he may be spared the 
painful discovery that some of his old cuts are 
doing yoeman service as portraits of Patrick 











Eugene Prendergast. When some newspapers 
want a cut of an individual, the first cut that 
comes handy isseized upon. Beriah Brown, Jr., 
editor of the Seattle Press- Times, once wanted to 
run a picture of Sontag, the California robber, 
and for that purpose pressed into service an 
old cut of J. J. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern Railway. And as if this were not 
enough, Homer M. Hill, managing editor of the 
Seattle Morning Telegraph, went to the Press 
Times as soon as the last edition of the P.-7. was 
on the streets, borrowed the cut and ran it inthe 
Telegraph the next morning. 

Oh, when it comes down to furnishing their 
readers matters of interest, the big dailies may 
always be depended upon.— Kent ( Wash.) Journal. 





Not Doing It This Year, 

The infant town of Harvey, N. D., on the 
‘*Soo” Line, had a newspaper which recently 
passed to the great beyond, and the printer is 
sued the following obituary: 

We had hoped for a better fate for the Adver- 
tiser, but must confess that it_has for a long time 
been only a very faint and dlickering hope. Of 
course, in the great unknown future, the time 
may come when a man who knows nothing about 
the newspaper business may be able to start a 
newspaper On a cash capital of $50 and pull it 
through the long, dull season of a North Dakota 
winter in a new and struggling community like 
Harvey. But thatis hardly a possibility now. It 
is said that God once fed the children of Israel 
on manna rained down from heaven; and, as we 
are told that all things are possible with Hin, it 
may be that, looking down from above on news- 
paper ventures of this calibre and appreciating 
their absolute necessity to the favored commun- 
ity and the welfare of mankind in general, He 
may be disposed to provide some sort of special 
dispensation for the worthy but misguided men 
who getit intotheir heads that because they have 
made a failure of everything else they have un- 
dertaken they can make a success of the newspa- 
per business and straightway proceed to borrow 
$50 from some sympathizing friend with which 
to embark in the business of booming a commun- 
ity and regenerating the world. He may feed 
such people as these on manna, as it were—some 
time in the great future. But He’s not doing it 
this year, and that is what is the matter with the 
Advertiser. 





Probably Didn’t Draw, 


But some letters are of general interest. Here 
is a hard times epistle which a Coeur d’Alene 
newspaper man received from a printers’ supply 
house, and of which many a newspaper man, no 
doubt, has seen a copy during the late financial 
panic: 


PORTLAND. OREGON 
HORACE GREELEY, 


Sik If your account with us, amounting to 
$12.50, is not settled at once. we will draw on you at 
sight. 


. GRABITALL & RUSTLEFORMORE, 
* Dictated 


Horace keeps a yellow tissue paper record book 
of his correspondence, and turning the page, we 
read the following saucy reply: 


MULLAN, IDAHO. 


GRABITALL & RUSTLEFORMORE, 

Sirs: Your kind and facetious letter received 
You do not state what weapon you propose to 
draw on me at sight. If you allude to a six- 
shooter, I assure you I shall take pains to keep 
out of sight. HORACE GREELEY. 

P.S.—If you wish me to reply to your frequent 
billet dour you must enclose stamps. 

P. 8S.—How are all your folks? 

HORACE GREELEY 


— Spokane Outburst. 
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WINTER SUNBEAMS IN 
THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 

SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON, Feb. 8th.—Whata 
glorious winter climate is this of the lower Ya- 
kima Valley! There is a little frost every night 

just enough to give a snap and a sparkle to the 
the morning air. All day a flood of sunshine 
pours over the brown expanse of the desert and 
gleams upon the snow-topped ridges of the Sim- 
cos Mountains on one side of the valley and the 
Rattlesnake Mountains on the other and lights up 
the towering cone of Mount Adams, that rears 
its 12,000 feet of white-robed majesty against a 
background of the purest azure, Often one can 
see from the calm and warm valley storms gather 
and break upon the mountain sides. They leave 
trails of snow along the slopes of the steep de- 
clivities, but they pass high up above the valley 





alfalfa mats the ground and hop vines swing their 
festoons from tall poles. 

In the February issue of this magazine ap- 
peared an ample description of the Yakima Val- 
ley and the various irrigation enterprises now 
in progress init. The article was from the pen 
of a contributor who lately gave a good deal of 
time to travel in the valley and became thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject. I donot wish to 
thresh the straw from which he got a good yieid 
of the grain of information, and will give only a 
brief narrativeof personal observation. I stopped 
first at Mabton, a station on the eastern border of 
the Yakima Indian Reservation. Thereis nothing 
at this point besides a store, a warehouse and the 
usual station buildings, but a plan for developing 
a town on the white men’s side of the boundary 
line is entertained. A stage leaves every morn- 
ing for Sunnyside and is ferried across the Ya- 
kima River on a rude scow attached by ropes to 
a cable strung from bank to bank. The drive is 





People are driving about, looking up locations 
for new homes. The atmosphere seems charged 
with the electricity of energy and hope. Hops, 
potatoes and alfalfa are the crops on which set- 
tlers depend mainly for their support while their 
orchards are coming to the bearing age. Wheat, 
oats and cornare also raised. This is said to be 
the only corn valley in Washington. Most peo- 
ple buy only forty acres, which is all the land an 
active man can attend to in irrigated farming, 
and some aresatisfied withtwenty. Ten acresin 
hops and ten in fruit will support a family in 
comfort. The soil is practically bottomless, and 
with plenty of water and sunshine the yields from 
cultivation are almost fabulous. I drove out with 
D. R. McGinnis, late of Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, to look at some of the farms redeemed from 
from the sage-brush !ast year. The smooth, tidy 
fields, with their wire fences, the evidence re- 
maining of last year’s cropof alfalfa, potatoes and 
hops, the young fruit trees and the brown soil, 





AMONG 


and go off to the eastward to deposit what moist- 
ure they have left upon the distant slopes of the 
western ranges of the Rockies. The only winds 
that bring winter rains tothis region are rever-e 
currents of the great Chinook cloud movement, 
and come from the east. 

Seitlers tell me that there have been only ten 
days in the entire winter when they could not 
plow. Onthe western side of the Cascade Range, 
of which Tacoma and Adams are the sentinel 
peaks seen from this valley, it rains on an average 
about two days out of three during the winter 
and spring months, and there is a precipitation 
of fifty-fiveinches annually. Hereon theeastern 
side of the range the precipitation is only ten 
inches. This is, therefore, essentially a desert 
climate, and it has the dry, healthful, exhilira- 
ting quality of all such climates. The landisa 
desert, ina state of nature, with no vegetation 
but the sage-brush and sparse tufts of bunch- 
grass; but where the new canals have been tap- 
ped and their life-giving waters spread upon the 
soil, fruit trees grow with marvelous celerity, 





scheduled for an hour and a half, but with the 
over-worked, half-starved team that draws the 
heavy spring wagon, it takes two hours. The 
road crosses a sage-brush plain, that slopes 
steadily upward with an average ascent of per- 
haps fifty feet to the mile and lies in admirable 
shape for inexpensive irrigation. The Rattle- 
snake Mountains which bound the valley on the 
north are about ten miles from the river; or, 
rather, this is the distance to their foothills, and 
all this area is now ‘‘under ditch”—that is tosay, 
water may be brought upon it from one or the 
other of the two main branches of the big canal. 
One of these branches can be traced along the 
foothills and the other follows the side of Snipe’s 
Mountain, a low, lizard-shaped elevation that 
sprawls its five miles’ length along the plain. 
The whole region is full of the movement of 
new settlement. Teams are hauling lumber, 
farmers are burning sage-brush, or plowing, or 
erecting buildings and fences on their ranches. 
The new village, barely three months old, is 
musical with the sound of saws and hammers. 
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so mellow that it might be tilled with a stick, 
would delight the eye of apractical farmer. We 
called at the house of a settler, who left a fine 
farm in Illinois because he feared his lungs were 
becoming diseased, and who has found in this 
dry desert air perfect health. His six children 
looked as hearty as young bears. We examined 
his potato cellar, a sort of cave dug in his yard, 
and tested the merits of a lot of Newton pippins. 
The warm sunshine and the crisp air made de- 
lightful weather for out-door work. 

The new town is planned for a trade center of 
the broadest part of the valley supplied with 
water by the big canal and its chief lateral. It 
is platted in a liberal and sensible way—a very 
small area of twenty-five-foot front lots; around 
these a moderate stretch of fifty-foot residence 
lots and outside of these are acre lots where there 
is room for gardens and fruit trees. Only one ob- 
stacle exists to the dense settlement of this part 
of the valley. The sections of land formerly 
owned by the railroad company and now owned 
by the irrigation company will speedily be occu- 
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pied in small tracts, but the Government sections 
were nearly all taken up by speculators under the 
desert claim law or the homestead law as soon as 
construction began on the canal three years ago. 
The owners are non-residents. They cannot sell 
their holdings because they have no right to 
water, and without water the land has no value 
for cultivation. The canal company intend to 
furnish all their own purchasers with water be- 
fore they make any contracts with others. When 
this is done it is probable that water rights will 
be sold in exchange for land, on an equitable 
basis. As land with a water right is worth from 
forty to sixty dollars an acre it is not reasonable 
or men who got Government claims for nothing 
to expect the canal company to give such claims 
large value without a payment in money or land 
that will place them on no more favorable footing 
than that occupied by the purchasers of land from 








not a particle of spring languor in the air, with 
all the flood of warm sunshine that bathes the 
town and the valley. Every breath you draw 
into your lungs is like a tonic that braces you up 
and stimulates you to effort. I met anold editor 
who was for many years in the harness of an ag- 
ricultural paper in New York City. His health 
broke down and he sought a climate cure here in 
Washington. A few months of this invigorating 
atmosphere has entirely restored him. He has 
a new lease of life and he has already started a 
lively, original paper for the farmers called the 
Ranch. He says he has found the finest climate 
in the world—one that gives winter sunshine and 
warmth without the lassitude of Southern lati- 
tudes. Of course there arecold days here. There 
is usually a cold snapin January. This winter 
the lowest record of the thermometer was four- 
teen above zero. These drops in temperature 





of $1 abushel. The valley could readily market 
ten times its present crop in the Puget Sound 
cities alone. I also bought some of the largest 
and best flavored Hungarian and Italian prunes 
Iever saw. They were grown at Zillah, under 
the new Sunnyside canal. I believe the time is 
not far distant when Washington and Oregon 
will supply the whole American market with 
prunes, to the exclusion of the dirty and inferior 
fruit grown along the Mediterranean and handled 
by Turks and lazaroni. Prune-growing is one of 
the most certain and attractive ways of gettinga 
living from thesoil, and if a thousand competent, 
thrifty, industrious farmers should come out 
here from the East at once to engage in it they 
would need be under no apprehension of over- 
stocking the market with their product. Of 
every hundred pounds of this fruit we consume 
in the United States we still get about ninety-six 
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the company. The canals will carry water 
enough for the entire area of both company and 
Government land, and in time all this area must 
become densely populated. 

NORTH YAKIMA, Feb. 9th.—The slopes of the 
mountains are heavily covered with snow and 
there is a sprinkling of white on the brown sides 
of the foothills, but all the valley wears a spring 
look. The air is like that of a day in early May 
in Minnesota. Leaf buds are showing on the 
poplars. Farmers are busy plowing old fields or 
getting the sage-brush off new land. I have ex- 
perienced the winter climate of Louisiana and of 
the South Atlantic Coast, but I never saw a day 
in either of those winter resort regions when 
out-door movement was more enjoyable than it 
is here to-day in the Yakima Valley. There is 





In the foreground is seen the confluence of the Yakima and Nachess rivers. 


are of short duration, however. At least two- 
thirds of the winter days are so bright and 
warm that farm work can be carried on with en- 
tire comfort. Iam aware of the fact that there 
is no earthly paradise and that all climates have 
their drawbacks. The only objection to this re- 
gion is the dust of summer and early fall. This 
is a condition inseparable from a dry climate and 
a fine, rich, powdery soil. It is modified to some 
extent by cultivation, but the roads must always 
be dusty for the greater part of the year, and 
driving with the wind cannot be otherwise than 
disagreeable. The settler must accept the dust 
as a lesser annoyance than snow and rain. 

I bought three varieties of Yakima apples to- 
day. Everything in the way of fruits and vege- 
tables is sold by the pound here instead of by the 
peck and bushel. I paid for the apples at the rate 
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from Europe, and with the exception of the costly 
French prunes put up in glass jars, all of our im- 
portations are evidently inferior in quality and 
cleanliness to the prunes of the Pacific Coast. 

I drove over the site of this town ten years ago 
when there was not a living thing on it except 
sage-brush and jack-rabbits. Now I find a com- 
munity of nearly three thousand people, with 
handsome business blocks, an opera house, spa- 
cious school houses, electric lights, waterworks, 
and three newspapers. Best of all, as showing 
the solid business support of the town, are the 
rows of farmers’ teams hitched along the streets 
every day, that have brought in grain, hay, pota- 
toes, pork and fruit from the country and will 
take out the goods that the merchants have to 
sell. With the shrewd-faced farmers on the 
sidewalks mingle Yakima and Klickitat Indians 
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from the neighboring reservation, in red, green 
and blue blankets and parti-colored leggins. 
These aborigines are not all cumberers of the 
ground. Many of them raiseand bale hay for the 
Sound market and all have horses to sell. They 
are amiable and by no means stupid and, at hop- 
picking time their labor is indispensable to the 
farmers. 

* * 

NORTH YAKIMA, Feb. 10th.—A meeting of the 
Yakima County Horticultural Society was held in 
the opera house this afternoon and was attended 
by over a hundred farmers and orchardists. Su- 
perb specimens of apples, winter pears and prunes 
wereshown. I hadsome difficulty in recognizing 
such familiar varieties of apples as the Spitzen- 
berg, the red-cheeked pippin, the Newton pip- 
pin and the Ben Davis, the fruit was so much 
larger and handsomer than we see in the East. 





should be successfully established in two or three 
localities, to the benefit of as many towns and of 
a small contiguous area of farms, the remainder 
of the State would soon get tired of paying acent 
a@ pound premium by taxation on the sugar thus 
produced and would repeal the law. 
Accompanying this article isa striking land- 
scape, engraved direct from a photo. The point 
of view is on the southern slope of the Ump- 
tanum Hills, about four miles from the town of 
North Yakima. It embraces a beautiful stretch 
of irrigated valley. On the south and east the 
prospect is bounded by the Rattlesnake Moun- 
tains, through which the Yakima River flows at 
Union Gap. Beyond these mountains lies the 
Sunnyside Country, on the left bank of the river, 
and the Simcoe Indian Reservation on the right 
bank, The stream in the immediate foreground 
of the picture is the Nachess, a powerful, glacier- 





Every street is well shaded and along the gut- 
ters flow little streams of pure mountain water, 
feeding the lawns, orchards, flower gardens and 
vegetable beds with life-giving moisture. North 
Yakima is now the most prosperous town in the 
State. It has a solidsupport in the never-failing 
crops gathered from irrigated farms and orchards. 
There is not an unoccupied dwelling or a vacant 
store in the town. Population in the neighbor- 
ing valleys is rapidly increasing and with its in- 
crease the volume of trade grows in a direct 
ratio. The county shows intelligent enterprise 
in bridging the streams and making roads. 
Many farmers who cultivate small tracts in hops, 
or fruit or vegetables, in the vicinity, live in 
the town and have the advantages for their 
children of the excellent graded schools. 
dence lots, with shade trees and running water 
for irrigating lawns and gardens can be bought 
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From a photo by E. E. James, North Yakima. 


ter for irrigation. 


The talk was mainly about sugar-beet culture, 
and the principal addresses were delivered by 
Prof. Fulmer and Prof. Lake, of the State Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Station at Pull- 
man. I doubt the wisdom of going into beet cul- 
ture in a valley so admirably adapted for fruit as 
this. In grain regions like the Palouse Country, 
beets might be introduced to diversify farming, 
provided there could be assurance of the bounty 
offered by the last legislature being continued. 
In Nebraska, as soon as the Populists got control 
they abolished the bounty which had stimulated 
the building of factories at Grand Island and 
Norfolk. The Nebraska bounty goes wholly to 
the manufacturer, but the Washington law pro- 
vides that one-half of the bounty of one cent per 
pound shall go to the beet growers. It is to be 
feared, however, that if beet sugar manufacture 





In the distance is the town of North Yakima, population 3,000. 


fed river, heading in the snow fields of Mount 
Tacoma. The junction point of this river with 
the Yakima is seen alittle to the left and the 
course of the latter river can be traced for about 
ten miles. On the extreme left of the view lies 
the Moxee Basin, which is irrigated in part by a 
canal from the Yakima and in part by artesian 
wells. The Nachess and its tributary, the Cowy- 
chee, supply the canals that make fruitful the 
plain that lies in the center and on the right of 
the view. At the foot of the distant mountains 
flows the Ahtanum, which also forms a fertile 
valley, well cultivated in hops, grain, alfalfa and 
fruits. 

The town does not show to good advantage 
from the distant point where the artist was 
obliged to post his camera in order to take in 
the valley. It isa remarkably attractive place. 











at very low prices ranging from $100 to $300, ac- 
cording to their distance from the business cen- 
ter. Real estate speculation has not spoiled the 
place by scattering it over large and inconvenient 
areas. Everything in the way of improvement 
has been compactly done from the center out- 
wards. The result is that all the residents have 
the privileges of electric light, abundant pure 
water, good roads and sidewalks, and schools, 
churches and stores within an easy walk. 

There will be other good towns under the new 
canals lower down the valley, but North Yakima 
keeps its position as the chief trade center of all 
this fruitful, progressive, irrigated country. 
When every twenty-acre tract of watered land in 
the tributary valley supports a family, as will be 
the case in the not distant future, I see no reason 
why there should not be ten thousand people in 
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the town, with many new industries in the way 
of fruit and vegetable canning, and perhaps of 
sugar making from beets, to support population. 

Across the river from North Yakima and up 


in the Moxee Basin above the big Gardner Hub- ; 


bard ranch are a number of flowing artesian 
wells. The first was sunk by Fred R. Reed three 
years ago and got a moderate flow of water at a 


depth of 350 feet. Others are of a very recent 


an altitude sufficient to send it back over the 


date and are due to the enterprise of Mr. Clark, | 


who went down over nine hundred feet before 
striking the. water-bearing stratum. Seventy 
feet of this distance was through hard basaltic 
rock. Two of his wells flow an aggregate of :},500,- 
000 gallons every twenty-four hours and furnish 
water enough to irrigate eight hundred acres. 
He is sinking a third one. Costly as are those 
wells there is a good business proposition con- 
nected with them 
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townsite and over a thousand acres of land that 
lies well for irrigation. This enterprise has for 
its chief promoter a man of enthusiasm, business 
sagacity and energy, who has long been closely 
identified with the development of the State of 
Washington—Fred lt. Reed, of North Yakima. 
He has enlisted capital in it and is ready to go 
ahead with the irrigation work this spring. A 
pretty hotel has been put up by his company and 
a number of dwellings built for the new popula- 
tion. Ona large sign-board in plain sight from 
all trains, Mr. Reed has painted this apt passage 
from the Bible: ‘*Thus saith the Lord: Make 
this valley fullof ditches. Yeshall not see wind, 
neither shall ye see rain; yet the valley shall be 
tilled with water, that ye may drink, both ye 
and your cattle and your beasts.—II Kings, 16 


The land, which costs but a! and 17.” 











cross that river, sits the little town of Kennewick, 
on a sage-brush plain that is being fast trans- 
formed into orchardsand hop fields by the magic 
of water brought from the Yakima. New York 
capital built the canals and Kennewick is the 
headquarters of the company which about three 
years ago set about turning the desert into a 
fruitful land. The Yakima Irrgiation and Im- 
provement Company is the name of the corpora- 
tion and its total investment in this beneficial 
work amounts to over half a million dollars. It 
bought a small canal, built to supply the settle- 
ment at Kiona. It constructed a large canal of 
twenty feet width at the bottom, from the bend 
of the Yakima, known as the Horn, below Kiona, 
down that river to its confluence with the Col- 
umbia and down the Columbia, the total length 
being about thirty miles, with a main lateral ten 
miles long. This canal it has sold to an irriga- 








YAKIMA RIVER AND LEADBETTER DITCH, THREE MILES BELOW PROSSER, WASH 


trifle, is sold in small tracts at $100 per acre on a 
system of half of the crop payments running ten 
years, if the purchaser requires so long a time. 
Mr. Clark’s company has invested about $17,000 
in the wells and land, and expects to sell about 
$75,000 worth of land. 
ne 

PROSSER, Feb. 11th.—This little town at the 
falls of the Yakima River used to subsist solely 
on a little trade that came over the hills 
from the scattered ranches of th: Horse Heaven 
Country. Now it participates in the general 
new movement that pervades the whole Ya- 
kima Valley. The big Sunnyside canal ends on 
the plain across the rivera few miles distant, and 
the desert on that side of the stream will soon be 
transformed into a region of small farms and 
orchards. On the south side, where the railroad 
runs and the town is built, it is proposed to lift 
water from the river by the power of the falls to 





I shall probably have occasion to speak more in 
detail of Prosser ina future number of this maga- 
zine, after the machinery is in operation at the 
falls and theirrigation project begins to show its 
practical results. It is in excellent hands and 
promises to make of the present village of a few 
hundred people an important town and a very 
pretty town, too, for water in this region is the 
only thing needed to change the arid land into 
orchards, vineyards and gardens, when supple- 
mented by intelligent labor. I expect to see 
within five years three business points of consid- 
erable size grow up in the lower Yakima Valley 
—one at Sunnyside, one at Prosser and the other 
at Kennewick, where the valley merges into that 
of the Columbia. ‘ 

* +# 

KENNEWICK, Feb 12th.—On the western side 
of the broad flood of the Columbia, near the long 
bridge on which the Northern Pacific trains 





tion district, organized by the people living along 
it under the provisions of the new law modeled 
on the Wright law of California. It took out an- 
other canal on the north bank of the Yakimaand 
built last year five miles of a total contemplated 
length of perhaps thirty miles. Thiscanal, with 
its proposed laterals, is to water all the great plain 
lying in the triangle between the Yakima and the 
Columbia. When this plain is well settled a new 
town called Riverside will be established on the 
Columbia to serve as a business center and fruit 
shipping point for that region. The managers 
of the enterprise think it advisable to concen- 
trate their efforts on filling up with settlers the 
lands under the canal south of the Yakima be- 
fore proceeding with the larger work on the 
north side. They expect that Kennewick will be 
the chief town of the whole region and that River- 
side will be a smaller place connected with the 
railroad by steamboat, On the accompanying map 
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FALLS OF THE YAKIMA RIVER—FRED R. REED CO. HEADGATE—GRIST MILL—LEADBETTER FLUME—SITE OF PROJECTED POWER-HOUSI! SUBURBS OF PROSSER 




















A FOUR-YEAR-OLD PEAR TREE, IN AN ORCHARD IRRIGATED BY THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL, IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY OF EASTERN WASHINGTON 
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give large and certain returns. In short thereis 
no grain, fruit or vegetable produced in any part 
of the temperate zone that does not thrive in this 


valley when the soil is watered sufficiently from 





the irrigating ditches. 

[drove out ten miles with Dr. Ely, the man- 
ager of theirrigationcompany. Alight, spring- 
like snow was falling and the mercury registered 
about thirty-five. He said it was the worst 
weather experienced during the winter, but to a 
Minnesota man it felt like a day in early April. 
We looked at the young peach orchards set out 
last year and at the fields cleared for hops and 
sorghum. The method of clearing off the sage- 
ush is to hitch a team to a chain, throw the 
chain around each shrub and jerk it out by the 
roots. The larger shrubs have a value for fuel; 
the others are piled up and burned. All the set- 
tlers use sage-brush for their home fires. Dr. 
Ely told me that most of the settlers buy only 
twenty acres each and intend to depend on fruit 
mainly. Those that want to go into grain and 
alfalfa and keep stock buy forty acres. Twenty 
acres make a farm big enough for one man to 
work in fruit and hops. A heavy immigration is 
expected this spring. One hundred and fifty 
families are booked to arrive from Lllinois be- | 
tween the first of March and the first of June. 
Settlers ought to get upon the ground as early as 
possible in order to clear their land and raise 
crops the first season. If they intend to go into 
fruit growing they should plan to raise a variety 
of crops for food and forage while their trees are 
coming to the bearing age. There is no reason 
why an industrious man should not make a good 
living for his family on twenty acres during the 
three years he must wait for his orchards to 
yield him an income. 

*@e- — 


IRRIGATED YAKIMA VALLEY LANDS. 


H. Spinning & Co., of North Yakima, have the 
following desirable tracts of improved and un- 
improved Yakima Valley lands for sale at reason- 


able prices and on easy terms 

Two hundred and forty acres, eleven miles 
from North Yakima, with asmall orchard and 
sixty acres in hay land. This piece of land is 
excellently situated for a fruit, hop or stock | 





































































































































ries; 1,000 Bartlett pear trees, 100 Idaho pear 
trees, 1,100 apple trees, 1,200 petite prune trees, 
900 Italian prune trees, 2200 peach trees and 
quite a variety of small fruits. This tract hasa 
free and perpetual water right of forty-eight 
miner's inches of water. Price, $25,000, on rea- 


| sonable terms. 


One hundred and sixty acres of unimproved 
land, within five miles of town, at $35 per acre. 
This includes a free and perpetual water right. 

Eighty acres in the Moxee Valley, with one of 
the finest water rights in the country. Twenty- 
five acres of this tract isin hops and forty in 
alfalfa. Price $130 per acre. 

Ten acres, with water, within one mile of 
town, at $100 per acre—unimproved. 

Fifteen acres of hops, within one and a half 
miles of town, witha fine hop house and fully 
equipped in all respects. Price, $500 per acre. 

Ten acres, with water, half-mile from town 
limits—unimproved. 

Twelve five acre tracts, with good water right, 
not overa mile from town. Price at from $150 
to $200 per acre. 

Have also a large number of sheep, cattle and 
horse ranches on easy terms. 


————  —-* @e- — ——— 


California’s Fruit Crop. 

$50,000,000 worth raised last year. Do you want to 
know where and at what profit the golden orange is 
raised? Do you want to know where and at what profit 
the unsurpassed California raisin grape is grown, or 
the luscious peach, the loveliest prune in the world, or 
the magnificent grape? Do you want to know how 
to travel through that district comfortably and 
cheaply? If you do, address California Bureau of In 
formation, Room 11388 Guaranty Loan Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





—*@e 
Superior Train Service to Pittsburg. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad offers the public the 
most convenient train service between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. The reute is via Akron, Ravenna, War- 
ren and Youngstown, Ohio. Two solid trains are run 
every day, both carrying day coaches and new vesti- 
buled sleeping-cars through without change. 

The Pittsburg express leaves Chicago at 3.00 P. M., 
and arrives Pittsburg the next morning at 7.06. The 
vestibuled limited also leaves Chicago at7.30 P. M. and 
arrives at Pittsburg the next morning at 11.10. The 
vestibule limited also carries a Pullman sleeper to 
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Central Passenger 
Station. corner Fifth Ave. and Harrison St., Chicago, 
the finest and most commodious station in America 





oe 
The SR. Niles Advertising Agency. 

The advertising business of the late S. R. Niles, of 
Boston, Mass., will be carried on by The S. Rh. Niles Ad- 
vertising Agency, which was incorporated prior to Mr. 
Nile’s death. 

The management is as follows: E.G. Niles, presi- 
dent; Carl G. Zerrahn. vice-president and general 
manager; .. C. Howard, treasurer. 





*ee— 
The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 

“ee 
All's Well That Ends Well. 

A certain Tacoman rushing down C Street the other 
morning, ran againsta man and knocked him over. 
The victim leaped up, and striking at the other, said: 

“What did you push me over for?” 

“Don’t talk that way to me,” roared the first man. 

“I'll knock your head off !” 

“You can’t do it!” 

“T can whip you blind!” 

“You can’t lick a flea!” 

At this juncture a third man appeared, and knowing 
them both, he said: 

“Here, stop this! Mr. Blank, here, is going down 
the street to avoid a doctor’s collector, while you, Mr. 
Dash, are going up the street to get away from a 
tailor!” 

“Then I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Blank. 

“Then I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Dash. 

“Then I'm sorry I pushed you down.” 

“And I’m sorry I fell.” 

Then they shook hands. and white robed Peace sang 
her songs of joy.— West Coast Trade. 





* 
* 


$5,000,000 worth of California fruit was sold East last 
year. If you want to know where raised and how to 
travel cheaply and comfortably, address California 
Bureau of Information, Room 1138 Guaranty Loan 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Awkwardness. 


Did you ever think that awkwardness is ex- 
pensive and wasteful? An awkward, clumsy man 
has to work harder for a bare living than one 
who possesses ease and grace of movement be- 
cause he wastes his energies and destroys his 
strength unnecessarily. Men who try to fill po- 
sitions before they are fit for them; who aspire 
to be congressmen before they are fit to be con- 
stable, no matter how honest their intentions, 
will simply be burdens to themselves and the 
people whom they attempt to serve— 

‘For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s inven- 
tions, 

Like a well-meaning dunce with the best of inten- 
tions.” 


Rusty Saws, 





Speaking of proverbs and maxims the Minne- 
apolis Times remarks: Take some of the maxims 
inculcating shrewd business policy. ‘‘A penny 
saved is a penny earned” has ruined many a man 
who could not persuade himself to spend money 
with judicious lavishness in enlarging his busi- 
ness. The penny saved was so large in his eyes 
that it hid the dollar lost by his foolish economy. 
“Out of debt, out of danger,” and ‘‘Better go to 
bed supperless than rise in debt,”’ are a precious 
pair that have brought many to the poorhouse. 
Debt is the salvation of many a man. Not debt 
recklessly incurred by extravagant living beyond 
his means, but debt incurred in the purchase of 
a home, or the establishing of a business. Where 
would modern commercial affairs be but for 
credit? Ninety per cent of the business of the 
world is done to-day on credit. But credit 
means debt; for if A trusts B, B must owe A. 
Debt makes many a man careful and saving who 
would spend all he gets if he had no pressing ob- 
ligations to meet. So he is forced, as it were, in 
spiteof himself to provide for sickness and old age. 


How to Treat Wet Shoes. 


The season is at hand when many persons take 
severe colds by keeping wet shoes on their feet, 
thinking that the best way of drying them. 
When without overshoes, you have been caught 
ina heavy rainstorm, perhaps you have known 
already what to do with your best kid boots, 
which have been thorougly wet through, and 
which, if left to dry in the ordinary way will be 
stiff, brittle and unlovely. If not, you will be 
glad to learn from one whose experience is of 
value. First wipe off gently with a soft cloth all 
surface water and mud; then, while still wet, rub 
well with kerosene oil, using for the purpose the 
furred side of Canton flannel. Set them aside till 
partially dry, when a second treatment of the oil 
is advisable. They may then be deposited in a 
conveniently warm place where they will dry 
gradually and thoroughly. Before applying 
French kid dressing, give them a final rubbing 
with the flannel, still slightly dampened with 
kerosene, and your boots will be as soft and flex- 
ible as new kid, and very little affected by their 
bath in the rain.—St. Paul Trade Journal. 


Cultured Impoliteness. 


Discourtesy and impoliteness are by no means 
confined to the poor and ignorant classes of so- 
ciety. There are many punctilious observers of 
conventional etiquette who pride themselves on 
their knowledge and practice of good manners 





who yet daily break the written as well as the 
unwritten canons of true politeness. True polite- 
ness is an outgrowth of the heart rather than of 
the law, and good manners in conventional life 
are supposed to copy the manners of the good, 
the best, the truly elite of humanity. Society 
rules are presumed to be based on the highest 
ideals of good living and loftiest acting, but many 
who pride themselves upon living up to the very 
letter of the laws of polite society are in reality 
more rude and ill-bred as regards the spirit of 
those laws than the most ignorant hod-carrier 
who bears in his bosom the glow of brotherly 
kindness toward all. 

And too often we find the man and woman with 
most exquisite society manners who are gentle 
in tone, refined in address, charming in glance 
and bearing toward all their equalsand superiors, 
who seem to loze at once their suavity and grace 
when they are brought into relations with their 
inferiors, their domestic servants, their trades- 
men, their mechanics, their dependants. They 
act towards these as though their dignity was 
not something inherent in their nature as a 
legitimate part of their higher intellectual and 
moral culture, but something grafted upon their 
real selves whose reality might be doubted if 
they failed to assume the tone of the master, or 
maker of destinies to those within their power. 
Unhappily for their lofty pretentions there are 
few, spite of ignorance, servility or fear, who 
have not sufficient human wit tosee through this 
autocratic manner, the vulgarity of the soul be- 
neath, and however concealed, to feel contempt 
at the impoliteness between man and man, be- 
cause of the difference in education or service.— 
Religio-Philo. Journal. 


Miss or Mrs. ? 


So far as the etiquette of the signature is 
concerned, there is one unvarying rule for 
women, married or single. It is never right nor 
good form to sign one’s name with the addition 
of Miss or Mrs. You are Mary Emily Jones, not 
Mrs. Patrick Fitzgerald Jones, to whomsoever 
you may be writing, If it be necessary to notify 
your correspondent of your married style and es- 
tate you may do so, and in one of several ways. 
Please observe that acorrespondent should not be 
left in doubt as to this, much embarrassment be- 
ing frequently caused by the omission, in let- 
ters between strangers, of exact information as 
to whether the writer is married or single. You 
may easily indicate all you wish to tell. You 
may place (Mrs. P. F.) before the Mary Emily 
aforesaid, in parentheses. You may write Mrs. 
Patrick Fitzgerald out fully and plainly, in the 
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the left-hand corner of your sheet, below your 
proper signature. Or you may simply inclose 
your engraved visiting card in your letter, this 
being on the whole the most elegant and also the 
most convenient method of showing one’s rela- 
tions to society. The exception must be re- 
marked here that the visiting card is out of place 
in an exclusively business letter, one which has 
not even remotely a social bearing.— Harper's. 


Reading Advertisements. 

Twenty years ago a man was held to be an ex- 
ceedingly daring advertiser if, in the course of 
a year, he bought $50,000 worth of space in the 
journals of his own country alone. The enter- 
prise has so expanded that nowa man is not held 
to be a large advertiser unless he spends every 
year for this purpose, in the United States only, 
from $300,000 to $600,000. 
advertising has produced a noticeable change in 
all papers and magazines. leaders are not slow 
to discover the enormous increase in advertising 
matter, but they are not so ready to consider that 
this has made possible, and, indeed, has required 
much larger and much cheaper periodicals. The 
readers who complain of the excessive amounts 
of advertising would hardly care to go back to 
the old style diminutive and high-priced papers. 
Indeed, much satisfaction is to be gained from 
the right reading even of the advertisements 
themselves. At one time for many months Frank 
B. Stockton was unable to use his eyes, and his 
friends had to read to him. Whenat last he was 
able to read for himself, the members of his 
household were exceedingly curious to 
what sort of reading he would call for first. A 
great shout of laughter arose when the novelist, 
in all seriousness, called eagerly for advertise- 
ments. The fact was that during all these months 
of darkness his friends had read to himeverything 
else but the advertisements, and in regard to 
these he had an intellectual famine. It may be 
well imagined that a humorist can find food in 
advertisements. No species of literature so per- 
sistently and frankly as these makes its appeal to 
human nature, and in none, therefore, is human 
nature so clearly and frankly exposed. Much in- 
formation, moreover, is to be gained from them, 
and in the case of the more extravagant of them 
we learn what to avoid, while the more worthy 
ones widen our knowledge of good and useful 
things. Weshould read advertisements, not as 
the credulous loafer, but as a philosopher and a 
student of human nature and human achieve- 
ments. Pursued after this fashion, this glaring 


This great increase in 


know 


literature will prove not the least profitable mat- 
ter in our journals.— Merchant Sentinel. 


yr 
o, 

At a supper party a lively young lady found a very bashful young man seated next to her After many 
futile efforts to draw him into conversation, which resulted in getting from him nothing more entertaining 
than “yes” or “no” and “I don’t know,” the young lady, hearing music in the parlor, where some one was 
playing for the entertainment of the company, asked, “Do you play the piano?” “I? oh, no,” answered the 


young man; “that is somebody in the next room.” 


Fliegende Blatter. 
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An Indian Vessel Owner. 


Tyee Peter, chief of the Neah Bay, Washing- 
ton, Indians, is busy outfitting, his fleet of seal- 
is the owner of three vessels, 
and Drake, the latter 


ing schooners He 


the James G. Swan, Lottie 


comparatively new. The fleet has been beached 
at Hadlock all winter, where the three schooners 
have been scraped, repaired and thoroughly 
overhauled. All of Peter's vessels contain si- 


wash crews from captain down through hunters 
Indians make successful seal- 
ers, and the business is really adding to Tyee 
Peter's surplus wealth several thousand dollars. 
He has a fine ranch down the straits and is worth 


and seaman. The 


close to $100,000 in cash. 


A Smart Dog. 
In a very interesting paper by Prof. Morgan 
which was published in the Fortnightly Teview 
on animal substance: 
‘‘Animals act by 


intelligence, he says in 


experience, not by an inten- 
so his is the goal of 


making square timber in the 


tional adoption reason ”’ 
Years ago while 
winter with the thermometer twenty degrees be- 


low zero, on returning to camp at night I found 


that the teamster had broken hissleigh, which I 
would have to repair that night. The square 


that I needed for the job was in the woods two 


miles from camp, where it was used to lay off 
timber and was kept near the fire. Watch, my 
dog, was in the habit of bringing it to me when 
I called for it, so 1 sent Watch for it. Away he 
went and in about thirty minutes he returned 
with the square wrapped in a piece of birch bark. 
The next morning I found that he had started 
with the square, and finding it full of frost had 
laid it down and gone to a tree six rods away for 
the bark. — Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


Wolf 


A correspondent of the Pilot Mound, Manitoba, 
Sentinel states he witnessed a couple of wolvesat- 
tack a flock of sheep. The sheep were feeding 
towards a small grove in which the wolves were 
concealed. One wolf made a circuit and got 
round behind the sheep. The wolf from the 
woods then charged. The sheep, of course, ran 
back, and were confronted by the other wolf that 
lay hidden in the grass. The flock at once scat- 
tered and each wolf singled out a sheep. Strange 
as it may seem, as soon as the sheep were over- 
taken they stopped and faced their enemies, 
The wolves also halted and seemed afraid to en- 
gage in the struggle. Perhaps the small bells 
which the sheep carried on their necks had some- 
thing to do with the hesitation. Meantime a 
young man arrived with a double barrel gun and 
mounted on a light but very fast horse, got round 
between the wolves and the woods and advanced 
at full gallop on the wild beasts, overtaking the 
largest just as it entered the bushes and giving 
ita charge of heavy shot that raised its back 
hair on end and surprised the wolf amazingly. 


Tactics 


Found More Than the Assessor. 

The Albany, Oregon, Herald says: Frazier 
Wallace, a brother of T. L. Wallace of this city, 
recently leased a piece of hop land of the old 
Maxwell farm. in the Santiam bottom, seven 
miles east of Albany. The land grew hops so 
well that he concluded to purchase a tract in that 
vicinity, and found what he thought would suit 
him in an adjoining piece, but after diligent 


| search could find no owner. 





He then began 
searching the records and discovered that it was 
Government land, and contained forty-two acres 
of the richest land in the Santiam bottom. He 
lost no time in going to Oregon City, and filed a 
homestead upon it. The land is worth perhaps 
$2,000. It seemsremarkable that the land should 
have lain vacant so long, especially as it is be- 
tween and adjoining two of the oldest farms in 
Linn County; the Lewis Cox farm on the west 
having been settled upon in 1849. Mr. Wallace 
has built a house upon it, and considers himself 
lucky in obtaining a fine little farm free of cost. 


The Old Yakima. 

This incident was related to the writer by a 
resident of the State of Washington, who, hav- 
ing settled on Puget Sound forty years ago, had 
married, during the uncertain fortunes of that 
period, a young woman of the Chinook tribe. 
Subsequently, growing wealthy, owing to the 
phenomenal increase in land values there, he 
sent a daughter by this unique marriage to San 
Francisco, where she was carefully educated. 
The writer, noticing himself the remarkable be- 
havior of an old Indian of Port Orchard, was led 
to make the inquiries which elicited, in confi- 
dence, the facts of the following poem: 


In some dark warfare, many years ago 
Forgotten in the memory of men, 

\ Yakima was taken by the foe 
And never saw his wife and babes again 

Down through a mountain pass the cavalcace 
Swept toward the ocean and the forests dim 


And in the stranger land a little maid 
Came looking. but was not afraid of him 
And for her sake. in shame, he bent his knee, 
And the Chinook chief, knowing, killed him not 
And so he lived beside their windy sea, 
Lived by their running rivers, and forgot 
But soon it chanced, upon a summer's day, 
Phere stood a white sailed ship along the shore 
And it brought blue eyed men from far away 
And signs of wonder never seen before 
Then angry grew the people of Chinook, 
To see the cedar cabins on the hill 
One morning there was red blood in the brook, 
And smoke above the trees, and all was still. 


Down to the tide 


One sought the we 


-flats. by the salty marsh, 

men in the black canoes, 
and the chief, 
and bade him of the women choos« 


White with starvation less harsh 


Fed bim 


And, having eaten, to the little maid 
Who was afraid of him, his choice he gave: 
Then to ber Yakima she turned, dismayed 


But he, they answered her, was but a slave. 


She in the white man’s little village dwelt, 
Where the few strangers yet remaining were; 


And he, the slave, upon the sea shore built 
A shack of branches, to be near to her. 

The wife a daughter to the white man bore, 
And died; the child grew up, but never knew 

Or thought about the old man on the shore, 
With silver salmon in his old canoe. 


And years have rolled away, and cities wide 


Blaze all night long from over Puget Sound; 
But an old man has come in with the tide, 


And stands at midnight here without a sound. 


his is a lady’s house—so ask no more 
One’s blackmail past is silenced with a dollar: 
Yet wake, a moment to the door 
Yes, in your silks, ma’am, for you have acaller! 
EzkA HURLBURT STAFFORD. 


and come 


, Wash 


Seattle 


Ole and the Bear. 

A man can tell absolutely true fish stories, can 
relate actual facts of the hunt, and give positive 
proof of his veracity, but he might just as well 
distort and garble as to be exactand truthful, for 
it is never believed. However, no one will ques- 
tion Ole Lofthus’s truthfulness or that he always 
deals in cold facts, so when he tells the following 
bear story it must be taken as good goods, all 
wool and a yard wide, and warranted not to rip, 
ravel or run down at the heels. But tothe story 
—Ole went to the big woods east of Sauk Centre 
a few weeks ago to get out some firewood, and as 
he had to batch it he took some food along in his 








grip, and on arriving at his shack in the timber, 
being fatigued, he laid down to rest, depositing 
his gripalongside of his bundle. Heslept soundly 
and on arising looked around for his valise and 
his breakfast, but both were gone, and as he be- 
gan to search for traces of the burglar, he found 
bear tracks leading to and from the door. Fol- 
lowing Bruin’s footmarks for quite a distance, 
Ole discovered his valise in a badly dilapidated 
condition, food eaten and raiment destroyed. It 
was evident Bruin was the burglar, for a bear 
with a paver collar on was killed at Sauk Centre 
a day or so after, and that the story is true Ole 
can prove by his valise.— Morris (Minn ) Tribune. 


Indians at a Phonograph. 

Wind-in-the-Face, chief of a band of Flathead 
Indians camped near Missoula, wandered intoa 
store recently, and in his inspection of the stock 
came across a phonograpb, which stands in one 
corner of the room. He examined the machine 
very curiously, and by signs and grunts inquired 
its use. After considerable persuasion he was 
induced to sing into the receiver the war-chant 
of his tribe. He began with a low, monotonous 
‘*Hi-ya-he-ya, yo,’ but warmed to his work as he 
neared the end, which threatened to dislocate 
the machine. After he had concluded, the at- 
tachments were changed, and connections were 
made so that Wind-in-the-Face and his attendant 
braves could hear the production of the song. 
Gravely andsomewhat suspiciously they inserted 
the tubes in their ears and waited the result. As 
the sounds of the cbant that for ages had incited 
their forefathers to battle reached their ears, 
they were at first thoroughly alarmed, and mut- 
tered something about ‘‘bad medicine;” but as 
the emphatic tones of their chief coming from 
the little wax cylinder rang out the tocsin, 
they became enthused and kept time to the al- 
leged music with feet and bodies, and it seemed 
as if a war-dance was to be executed then and 
there. But they didn’t leave the machine until 
the chant was ended, and then they almost hug- 
ged each other in their delight, and even at- 
tempted to embrace Mr. Hartley, to his terror. 
They wanted more, and a cylinder was inserted 
that gave them ‘‘Drill, ye Terriers.” This pleased 
them immensely, and they laughed as heartily 
as an Indian ever laughs, though they probably 
did not understand a word of thesong. They now 
regard Mr. Hartley asa great medicine man, and 
want to adopt him into their tribe.—Anaconda 
Standard. 


Whoa! Billy. 

Several men were sitting around a camp fire on 
Deep Creek relating their experience in differ- 
ent sections of the country, when one man who 
had herotofore been silent, joined in with the 
following: 

‘*That reminds me,” he said, ‘‘of a little inci- 
dent that happened me last spring. I was camp- 
ing at Hank Williams’ cabin on the Metaline 
trail hunting bear, when old man Sullivan 
showed up. (By the way he is the man Sullivan 
Creek is named after) Now, I want to say that I 
am the last man in the world to make game of 
any man’s infirmities, but he is deaf and near- 
sighted and I had hard work to make him un- 
derstand. He made several remarks on the 
scarcity of the deer in the meadows. I told him 
they were as plentiful as usual, and as luck would 
have it, that same evening three large black-tails 
came into the opening near where he had his 
horses picketed. I tried to tell him there were 
some deer out there, but he could not hear me, 
so I pointed and tried to make signs so he would 
understand, but he finally tumbled that his horses 
were loose, and grabbing up a pair of hobbles, a 
rope and a handfull of salt, he started out; well, 
it was the greatest circus of my life tosee the old 
man go up toward the deer, saying: ‘Whoa! 
Billy, whoa! Billy,’ and holding out the salt, he 
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being so near-sighted he could not tell a deer 
from a horse at a distance of about two hundred 
yards. I laughed until I was sore, and only re- 
gretted not having anyone to share my enjoy- 
ment.”— Northport (Wash.) News. 


Shook Dice for a Mine. 

Samuel I. Silverman and Dick Sherwood each 
owned a half interest in a valuable gold claim, 
says the Spokane Review. They decided recently 
that there wasn’t room for two in its manage- 
ment, and hit upon a true Western expedient 
for settling their business difficulties. But they 
didn’t call for pistols for two and coffee for one, 
or go out on the open greensward behind the 
hotel and fight with bowie knives. There was 
a quicker way than that and it was safer. 

Sherwood and Silverman called for a dice box 
and the regulation number of dice instead. ‘‘How 
shall it be?” asked Silverman, with a name-your- 
weapons expression on his face. 

“Three shakes, horses,’’ Sherwood replied, and 
as everyone knew what that meant, there were 
no other preliminaries. 

Both men were as calm and collected as if an 
immense fortune had not been at stake. Silver- 
man shook first. He got two pairs, fours and 
trays, in three series of hopes and fears. Sher- 
wood was sure he could beat that, and he did, 
with three aces the first rattle out of the box. 

‘*Follow your hand,” said Silverman, still un- 
moved. Sherwood shook and so did Silverman. 
The latter won. That made it ‘horse and.” 

Silverman rattled the bones long, but gently. 
with a short, circular motion suggestive of deep 
thought. Then two pairs rolled out, fours and 
trays. He tried to “fill” and failed once. Again 
he attempted the same feat. Then with a glad 
smile he laid the box aside. The lucky bones had 
come a four. 

Sherwood was not so confident after that, but 
he bore up heroically. In one shake he had a 
pair of aces. In another there were three aces. 
He puffed a breath into the box gently and rolled 
out another. Then Manager S. T. Arthur, who 
had been a silent witness, supported a man on 
each arm and a trip was made to the refresh- 
mentroom. The claim will be called the ‘Monte 
Carlo” by its owner, Mr. Sherwood. It was 
bonded some time ago by a payment of $1,000, 
but the bond lapsed. Mining men regard it as a 
good prospect, as the country within a circle of 
a few miles contains thousands of acres of the 
precious yellow metal. 





Treasonable Rubbernecks. 


South Bend has a new political party, termed 
by its enemies with great contempt the Rubber- 
neck party, and by its friends and members with 
great pride ditto. Marion D. Egbert, famous 
throughout the world as the official starter and 
and catcher of a great many new things under 
the sun, is the chief of all the Rubbernecks in 
South Bend. They tell a funny tale over there, 
which shows that a man never lives to be too 
old to “‘rattle.”” When the city election was ap- 
proaching, and the whole town was in a furor of 
excitement growing out of the campaign, Mar- 
ion D. discovered that he had a client, a rude, 
untutored and unnaturalized Prussian, who 
would undoubtedly vote right were it not for the 
fact that he could not vote at all. There was a 
way out of the difficulty, however. Egbert and 
a few of his lieutenants chipped in enough to pay 
the fees and marched the Prussian up to the 
courthouse to be naturalized. Judge Langhorne 
put the usual questions to the candidate, who 
was a trifle slow with his English. He averred, 
however, in answer to the judicial conundrums 
duly profounded, that he liked this county and 
its laws, and was satisfied he would make a use- 
ful and peaceable citizen. 

‘*Now, sir,” said the judge, ‘“‘I want to ask you 








if you belong to any political party or organiza- 
tion, the object of which is the overthrow of 
this Government?” 

The man said he did. 

“*Well, sir!” said the judge, rising up in great 
surprise, ‘twill you tell me what it is, sir!” 

“Die—die—vat you call ‘em, Egbert?—die 
Rubbernecks,”’ stammered the bewildered can- 
didate. 

He was duly admitted when the court recov- 
ered its composure and admonished the badly 
rattled chief of the Rubbernecks against harbor- 
ing treasonable designsagainst the Government. 
—Chehalis (Wash ) Nugget. 


The First Pork Corner. 


A group of business men were sitting in front 
of the Simon House the other evening talking 
over current events, when conversation drifted 
into a discussion of the collapse of Jack Cudahy’s 
pork corner. Fred Stencel, a ripe Biblical 
scholar, who had been sitting by as a listener, 
suddenly brought an unexpected question before 
the house. His mind had been quietly drifting 
along by the association of ideas of the cursed 
flesh and pork corners until it dwelt upon the 








great pork deal, but a full account of it is given 
in the Talmud.”— Walla Walla Union-Journal. 


Cosmopolitan Towns. 

The town of Palouse, Washington, believes it- 
self entitled to be called a cosmopolitan place. 
The News has been looking over the registration 
books and finds among the names the natives of 
nearly every country on the face of the globe, 
and of nearly every State in the Union. Eleven 
of her voters were born in Canada, seven in Ger- 
many, four in Norway, two each in Ireland and 
Scotland, while Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland are each rep- 
resented by one voter. Illinois has contributed 
more voters than any other State, New York and 
Oregon coming next. There are in the city rep- 
resentatives of Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Maine, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, California, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Kansas, Vermont, Virginia, Texas, Georgia, 
Connecticut, West Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Jersey, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
New Hampshire and District of Columbia. 

This cosmopolitan population is characteristic 
of all the towns inthe Northwest. Someone, the 





COAL MINING IN WHATCOM COUNTY, WASH 


matter involved in the question. ‘Did you ever 
hear,” he asked, ‘‘why it is that Jews don’t eat 
pork?” The other members of the party ac- 
knowledged that he had directed the conversa- 
tion into a field of knowledge with which they 
were unfamiliar, and pressed Mr. Stencel for en- 
lightment on the question raised. ‘‘The answer 
takes us back to the collapse of the first pork 
corner. When Mosesand Aaron were in the land 
of the Midianites, Aaron had an eye to business 
and established a hog ranch at the foot of Mt. 
Horeb. He had unlimited range and the busi- 
ness soon prospered, and he controlled the sup- 
ply of the children of Israel. Moses saw that he 
had a good thing, and went to Aaron and asked 
to be let in on it. As Aaron had developed the 
business himself he saw no reason why he should 
share the profits with Moses, and refused. Moses 
thereupon forbid the eating of pork by the chil- 
dren of Israel and with one stroke destroyed 
Aaron’s market. As Muses gave him no tip of 
what was coming, he had no chance to unload 
his prime mess pork or live stock. Josephus 
and Moses are both silent regarding the first 





other day, was looking over the types of charac- 
ter to be noted on the streets of Missoula, Mont. 
There is a colony of Canadians, a lot of people 
from Virginia and a large number from New 
York and New England. Nearly every State 
has its sons and daughters among Missoula’s 
inhabitants. The Indian reservation near by 
adds picturesque physiognomies and the heathen 
Chinese lend still further variety to the popula- 
tion. Then there are the hunters and trappers 
and the mining prospectors, who visit the city at 
intervals. 

This commingling of the people of the several 
parts of the republic as well as of different 
nationalities broadens the minds of those who 
live in their midst. Weak characters that need 
the restraints of long established and narrowly- 
confined usages may not so easily resist the 
temptations of the newer towns of the North- 
west; but there is invigoration for the more rug- 
ged natives and a freer play to the development 
of individual powers. Give us the towns of 
Washington, where ‘‘a manis a man for a’ that, 
and a’ that.” —Spokane Review. 
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THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROADS. 

Adversity has its uses. The hard times are 
having the effect to bring the trans-continental 
railroads into harmonious relations at last. All 
of them are in a bad way financially. The oldest 
of them all, the Union Pacific, is in the hands of 
receivers. Soisthe Northern Pacific. Soisthe 
Atchison. The Southern Pacific is running very 
close to the danger line, and has been saved thus 
far only by its strong grasp on the local traffic of 
California. The Great Northern has a thousand 
miles of new road which does not earn the wages 
of the trainmen and sectionmen. The Canadian 
Pacific juggles its financial statements and keeps 
its head above water by the aid of the Dominion 
Government, which it practically owns. 

Last summer the trans-continental roads car- 
ried passengers for a cent a mile, a rate which 
would ruin the richest road in the most densely 
populated part of the East. Their freight rates 
were correspondingly low. This was the situa- 
tion to which they were brought by their fool ef- 
forts to cut each other’s throats, and by their 
blind infatuation about through business. The 
truth is there is not enough through business on 
the Pacific Coast to support a single line, if one 
line could control it all. Itis the local business 
which maintains the railroads. The trans-con- 
tinental lines have been neglecting their lo- 
cal interests in their efforts to get as big a share 
as possible of the unprofitable through traffic. 
Now they are disposed, after having learned the 
bitter lesson of adversity, to behave in a friendly 
way towards each other, to restore rates to fig- 
ures that will afford some profit, and to put their 
best work into the development of business along 
their lines. This is hopeful and encouraging for 
the communities which they serve and for the 
bondholders who have put their money into these 
great properties. 











FUTURE OF THE PUGET SOUND BASIN. 

In the Puget Sound Basin, as the term is usu- 
ally accepted, are included the two shores of the 
Sound proper and of all the various channels that 
connect with it as far north as Bellingham Bay 
and the British line. On most maps the lower 
part of the great sea arm that reaches into the 
land from the Strait of Juan de Fuca for overa 
hundred miles is called Admiralty Inlet, but the 
public of the North Pacific Coast has never gen- 
erally accepted this term, and the Sound has 
always been the popular name for the entire 
system of waters, reaching from the Gulf of 
Georgia on the north to Olympia on the south. 
The basin in which these waters lie is bounded 
on the east by the lofty range of the Cascade 
Mountains, and on the west for the greater part 
of its length by the formidable chain of the 
Olympics. The country is covered with dense 
forests except where openings have been made 
by the axe of the lumberman or where farmers 
have cleared the woods from the narrow alluvial 
valleys, with much arduous labor. The areas 
adapted for agriculture are small, but are highly 
productive. More than nine-tenths of the total 
acreage of the region consists of fir uplands, 
having a soil composed of a mixture of clay and 
gravel that produces a good growth of grass and 
is adapted for fruit trees, but is not sufficiently 
fertile for general crops. Besides, the expense 
of clearing this heavily timbered land is so great 
that it would not attract farmers even if it had a 
good soil. Toget the trees and stumps off the 
ground costs about $150 an acre. 

A traveler unfamiliar with the resources of the 
Puget Sound Basin is astonished at the popula- 
tion it supports, and particularly at the size of 
the towns and cities. He fails to understand at 
first sight how so many people can make a living 
between the rims of the two mountain ranges, 
both of which are in plain view from the deck of 
the steamboat on which he sails along the Sound. 
In Seattle there are said to be 60,000 people; in 
Tacoma 50,000; in New Whatcom and Fairhaven 
15,000; in Olympia 5,000; in Port Townsend 3,000; 
and a multitude of smaller towns are dotted along 
the railroads and the waters of the Sound. The 
traveler is disposed to think that the whole re- 
gion has been artificially stimulated and boomed, 
with the result of attracting to it a much larger 
population than it can support. This idea, in 
the form of a troublesome apprehension, was 
shared lately by many people long residing in the 
basin. It has recently been put to a sharp test 
by the general business depression afflicting all 
parts of the United States. The Sound Country 
has come through this severe attack of hard 
times with no more suffering than has been felt 
in old Eastern communities. Its great industry 
of lumber was badly hurt, because the lumber 
trade is only brisk when material for house 
building and other construction is in brisk de- 
mand. Still it has now no more unemployed 
laborers in proportion to population than have 
such comparatively old and wealthy cities as St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. A fewspeculative towns, 
started without any good backing in the way of 
supporting industries or trade, collapsed, but all 
the well-established business centers held up re- 
markably well. Business of all kinds now shows 
an encouraging recovery. The trying experi- 
ences of the past nine months have demonstrated 
to the people of the Sound Basin that they have 
a solid footing and that there was not as much 
speculative wind to be squeezed out of their 
enterprises by the pressure of adversity as they 
themselves feared. 

The fact is that the basin has extraordinary 
resources for maintaining a large population. 
Its leading industry, that of lumber, with its 
various branches, employs labor largely, and its 
products are the result of the application of 
muscle and machinery to an abundant and cheap 











store of raw material in the superb forests of the 
basin and of the foot-hills of the mountains. 
The coal industry is also an important supporter 
oflabor. Hop-raising, fruit culture and dairy- 
ing enable a large rural population to live ona 
relatively small area of cleared land. The fish- 
eries support a goodly number of people. Living 
is cheap because of the abundance of food and 
the mild winters. Snow and ice are rarely seen 
and most of the period from November to April 
seems like a continuous spring. 

Tha Puget Sound Basin will be one of the first 
sections of the country to benefit by a new era 
of national prosperity. It has great and lasting 
resources. It has demonstrated its strength by 
the way it has come through the recent general 
commercial crisis and stagnation. It is still an 
attractive field for settlement and substantial 
business enterprise. 





* 
A GREAT FRUIT CONVENTION. 

A very important and successful convention 
was held in Spokane on the 14th, 15th and 16th 
of February, for the purpose of promoting the 
fruit-growing industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
It was attended by orchardists from all parts of 
Washington, from Northern Idaho, from the 
Willamette Valley and Eastern Oregon, and 
from British Columbia. Fruit commission men 
came from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha, the chief fruit distributing centers of 
the older West. The railroads sent a number of 
their officials to represent the transportation fac- 
tor in the problem of finding new markets for the 
fruit crops of the new orchards and vineyards be- 
yond the Rockies. Handsome displays of fruit 
were made ina large hall. Apples were shown 
from all parts of the region represented at the 
convention. Those grown onthe Spokane Plain, 
in Eastern Washington and the Potlatch Coun- 
try of Idaho, without irrigation, and in the Ya- 
kima Valley, in Central Washington, under irri- 
gation, were the best in hardness and flavor. 
The peaches of the Snake River bottoms, of the 
Yakima Valley and the Columbia Valley could 
only be shown in glass, but their quality has long 
been demonstrated to equal that of the best Dela- 
ware fruit and the yield is much more reliable. 
In pears the Walla Walla Valley took the lead, 
and made, besides, a great display of apples. In 
prunes the Oregon orchards and those of Clarke 
County, Washington, on the Columbia, were most 
conspicuously represented, but the youné irri- 
gated orchards of Zillah, on the Yakima, also 
made a superb showing. The prune appears to 
thrive equally well in the very moist climate 
west of the Cascade Mountains and in the very 
dry climate east of those mountains, where all 
orchards are irrigated. Comparatively little at- 
tention has been given to grapes, but it is well- 
established that the Yakima Valley, from North 
Yakima down to the Columbia, is well adapted to 
vineyards and will eventually become famous for 
its wine and its table grapes. 

The convention discussed freight rates, meth- 
ods of packing and shipping, markets, protection 
from insects, State legislation and other topics 
connected with the fruit industry, and the grow- 
ers compared experiences with different varie- 
ties of fruit and felt themselves strengthened for 
future labors by the spirit of fraternity shown 
by the cordial desire of transporters and com- 
mission merchants to co-operate with them in 
opening up new markets and in securing for 
their products an opportunity for fair competi- 
tion on their merits with the fruit of California, 
Missouri, Southern Illinois and Michigan. The 
theory of the convention was, that with an evi- 
dently superior grade of fruit in appearance and 
and flavor the Pacific Northwest should, from its 
geographical position, furnish nearly the entire 
supply, outside of tropical fruits, of Montana, 
the two Dakotas, Manitoba, Nebraska and Wis- 
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consin. This theory was supported by the rail- 
road men, who gave assurances of the lowest 
rates consistent with a moderate profit on the 
transportation of the fruit. In its favor was 
urged the remarkably prolific and reliable yields 
of the orchards of this new fruit region, the rapid 
growth and good health of the trees, their com- 
parative immunity from insect pests, and the 
mild and agreeable climate which gives the or- 
chardist nine or ten months in the year for out- 
door work. The haul to points as far distant as 
St. Paul is considerably longer than that from 
the orchards of Western Michigan and Southern 
Illinois, but the trans-continental roads are eager 
for tonnage to support their long lines and wil! 
make more favorable rates in proportion to dis- 
tance than those of the busy Eastern lines. The 
roads were, in fact, very active as promoters of 
the convention. The Northern Pacific, espec- 
ially, has shown intelligent energy in efforts to 
advance the fruit-growing movement in Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon. Its freight depart- 
ment issued a year agoa large edition of an il- 
lustrated document devoted to this subject and has 
lately printed a second edition for distribution 
among growers already established, intending 
settlers who contemplate going out to make homes 
for themselves in the orchard districts, and fruit 
merchants and consumers in the States tributary 
to the fruit trade of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Omaha. The Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern have earnestly seconded the ef- 
forts of the Northern Pacific and are giving a 
good deal of attention in their literature to the 
fruit-growing advantages of the Pacific Slope. 

From statistics presented at the convention it 
appears that Washington has already distanced 
its mother State, Oregon, in fruitculture. It will 
have, at the end of the planting season of 1894, 
45,000 acres in fruit, which will produce not far 
from 20,000 tons next season. Whitman County 
will have about 400 car loads to ship; Walla 
Walla County 250; Yakima 200; Clarke 170; Lewis 
100; Kittitas 90; and other counties will range 
from 10to60each. In dried fruitsClarke County, 
the district where prune-growing is most ad- 
vanced, will lead with 55 car loads. Whitman 
and Clarke lead in peaches, but the young or- 
chards of Yakima will soon put that county to 
the front. It is estimated that 1,500,000 fruit 
trees of all kinds will be planted in Washington 
the coming season. The new settlers, attracted 
to the State this year by the general spread of 
information in the East concerning its fruit- 
growing advantages, will no doubt prepare at 
least 10,000 acres of land for planting next year. 
It will not be long before Washington and the ad- 
jacent parts of Oregon and Idaho will furnish our 
Eastern markets with thousands of car loads of 
the best flavored apples, peaches, pears, apricots, 
plums, prunes, nectarines, cherries and grapes. 
Our advice to people who are placed in unfavor- 
able conditions by the business depression in the 
ast, who have some capital and who understand 
that successful fruit-growing requires brainsand 
industry, is to go out to the mild and healthful 
climate of the Pacific Northwest and establish 
themselves on its productive soil, planting or- 
chards and vineyards and securing an indepen- 
dent life, free from the hazards of closed factor- 
ies, bankrupt stores and all the many ills insep- 
arable from periods of financial disaster. 

* 





BLAINE is an attractive little tide-water town 
in the extreme northwestern corner of Washing- 
ton, snug up against the British boundary. It 
had its boomlet in the boom daysand entertained 
hopes of becoming a commercial city, based on 
its excellent harbor and its fine site for building. 
(t has been dull of late like scores of other am- 
bitious places, but now its courage is revived by 
a party of Illinois capitalists who have under- 
taken the construction of a railroad to connect 





with the Lake Shore line of the Northern Pacific 
system at Sumas, and with the Canadian Pacific 
at the same point. Blaine has already a branch 
of the Great Northern, and with the new road it 
will be in touch with all three of the great sys- 
tems that operate on the North Pacific Coast. 
The Illinois people seem to realize that rail- 
roads alone do not make cities and they are go- 
ing to work to colonize with emigrants from their 
State the lands of the Nooksack Valley and the 
Fraser River deltatributary to Blaine. They in- 
tend also to establish salmon canneriesand wood- 
working factories. 

THE Montana wool-growers are taking meas- 
ures to down the combination of Boston commis- 
sion merchants which raised the old established 
rate of commission for storing and selling wool 
last summer. The figure was five per cent, and 
it was suddenly advanced to a cent and a half a 
pound, which, at the low price of wool, amounted 
to twelve and a half per cent. This robbery was 
sprung on the growers at a time when they could 
do nothing to help themselves in the disposition 
of their last year’s clip. Now they are going to 
rent a warehouse in Boston, send an agent on to 
receive their consignments and hold weekly sales 
which the manufacturers will attend. The com- 
mission men will be down on their knees before 
next fall, and the result will show that there is 
always a way to beat an outrageous combination 
to oppress producers if the producers themselves 
show intelligence and nerve. 

*@e 

WHAT a blessing it would be to the farmersof all 
our vast Northwestern prairies if some inventive 
genius would devise a process and a machine for 
converting straw intodomestic fuel. A portable 
apparatus, that could be hauled from farm to 
farm like a threshing machine, is what is needed. 
Surely there might be some method invented 
that would use the great stores of carbon con- 
tained in the strawstacks now burned to get rid 
of them. One great drawback to farm life onthe 
treeless plains would be removed if the settler’s 
strawstacks could be made to yield him his win- 
ter fuel. Some sort of inflammable material would 
have to be used to bind the chopped straw into 
pressed blocks and the basis of this should no 
doubt be crude petroleum. Hereis a field forthe 
host of inventors who are now wasting theirgray 
matter on more patent churns and more useless 
car couplers. 








* 


THE First National Bank of Helena, which 
was forced to suspend during the panic of last 
July, although it had a surplus of good assets 
over its liabilities of nearly a million dollars, has 
re-opened its doors and finds itself as strong as it 
was at any time in its long career. This institu- 
tion is closely identified with the entire history 
of Montana and there has been hardly an impor- 
tant enterprise or industry which it has not aided 
with its large resources of capital. Ex-Gov. 
Hauser is still its president, with Mr. Knight 
and Mr. Kleinschmidt at the cashiers’ desks. 
Helena has always been the financial center of 
the State of Montana and the First National will 
continue to be its leading bank. 

+e e————- 

Most people suppose that a thermometer hung 
where the wind strikes it will register a lower 
temperature than one hung ina sheltered place. 
This is an error. In fact, where very accurate 
observations are made it is found that a wind ac- 
tually raises the mercury a trifle by its friction 
on the bulb. A cold wind is no colder than the 
still air at the time, but it abstracts warmth 
from living organisms from the fact that the 
higher the velocity of the wind the more air is 
brought in contact with the body. As the mer- 
cury in the bulb of the thermometer has no 
warmth it can lose none by a wind blowing on it. 











I WAS in Jamestown on the coldest day of the 
past winter, when the mercury stood at thirty- 
eight below and there was a pretty stiff north- 
west wind blowing. Under such conditionsa man 
is very apt to take close observations of stoves 
and fuel. I found that the domestic lignite of 
North Dakota is gaining largely in popular favor 
and is now used by a number of people in both 
town and country asa more economical fuel at the 
price charged, $3.50 per ton, than Pennsylvania 
anthracite, which costs $10.50. Editor Kellogg, 
of the Alert, assured me that he had settled the 
question for good in his office in favor of lignite. 
Much more labor is required to burn lignite than 
anthracite, in the way of carrying in coal and re- 
moving ashes; but in these hard times this does 
not count against a substantial saving in cash 
outlay. 


LIVINGSTON is one of the most active and pro- 
gressive townsin Montana. It has suffered from 
the prevailing hard times, like all towns East and 
West, but I saw few vacant houses and no vacant 
stores except a few wooden structures that are no 
longer desirable for trade, since the erection of 
the many good brick blocks. A handsome opera 
house with a front of Montana sandstone was put 
up last year. Owing to the falling off in railway 
business a number of trainmen, who used to 
make their homes in Livingston, were thrown 
out of work last summer and fall and the force in 
the shops was cut down about one-half. These 
are the only causes now injuriously affecting the 
business of the town. The cattle and sheep in- 
dustries in the neighboring country are increas- 
ing in magnitude, and placer mining in the 
gulches up the Yellowstone, near the National 
Park, is becoming an important business. Inthe 
vicinity of the placers and well up towards the 
top of a high peak is the Crevice Mountain gold 
mine and stamp mill, owned chiefly in St. Paul. 
It is a first-class property and its success will 
probably lead to the working of other veins thie 
year. Everybody in Montana now talks gold and 
many promising quartz leads that were neglected 
during the silver epoch are being developed. 
This is going to be a great year for gold mining. 





I HAD an interesting talk in Bozeman with 
W. W. Alderson, the veteran editor of the Avant 
Courier, on the changed conditions of farming in 
the irrigated valleys of Central Montana. Form- 
erly, he said, the farmers expected to make 
enough by three or four months’ work, raising 
oats and wheat, to live comfortably the rest of 
the year and have plenty of spending money. 
Some of them used to take their families to Cali- 
fornia for a winter pleasure trip. Now, with the 
low prices of all kinds of grain, they are obliged 
to practice economies which they formerly de- 
spised. They complain that farming is a poor 
business. Yet those that have adapted them- 
selves to the new conditions are getting along 
without worry and are keeping out of debt. With 
reasonable economy, making the most of a farm 
to raise hogs, beef, cattle, poultry, small fruits 
and vegetables for home consumption, as well as 
to cultivate the staple market crops, agriculture 
is more attractive in Montana than in any Eastern 
State. Irrigated cropsare sure crops and always 
give large yields, and for the minor products of a 
well-managed farm there is always a good home 
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market. Montana does not yet furnish nearly 
all the four, pork, hams, bacon, butter and small 
fruits her peopleconsume. As long as this isthe 
case there will be good opportunities for more 
farmers in her valleys. 


IN the scramble a year ago in the Montana 
Legislature over the location of the new State in- 


stitutions, Bozeman secured the only real imme- 
diate prize. This is the Agricultural College, 
which, with the Experiment Station attached to 
it, draws about $40,000 a year from the congres- 


sional fund. The other institutions exist thus far 
only in name, for the reason that the Legislature 
failed to provide any money for starting them. 
The Agricultural College starts off with over one 
hundred students, drawn mainly from farmers’ 
families, and the citizens of Bozeman are de- 
lighted with this favorable beginning. There is 
no money to erect buildings, but the college is 
comfortably housed for the present in a portion 
of the new High School edifice and in a large 
wooden structure, once a skating rink and after- 
wards used for alocal academy. Prof. Ryon, late 
of Deer Lodge, is the president, and at the head 
of the Experiment Station is Prof. Emory, a 
Minnesota man, formerly connected with the 
Jewel nurseries at |.ake City and one of the best 
practical horticulturists and agriculturistsin the 
West. Bozeman expects this college to have five 
hundred students in a few years and to doa 
magnificent work in elevating and making more 
profitable the occupation of farming in Montana. 
The situation of the town, in the best cultivated 
farming valley of the State, and the intelligent 
and substantial character of the people make the 
location a peculiarly fit one for an institution of 
this class. 


I HEARD in Montana a suggestion in relation 
to Prof. Elliott Coues’ new edition of the ‘‘Jour- 
nal of Lewis and Clarke.’’ The learned editor 
has added many foot-notes identifying the local- 
ities described with those known to the settlers 
of the present day. Many of the names given by 
the explorers have been preserved, but many 
have beenchanged. Prof. Coues never went over 
the route of Lawis and Clarke himself before 
publishing the book. He might have made his 
notes still more interesting had he comein commu- 
nication with pioneers like Col. W. F. Wheeler, 
of Helena, who knows every mile of the way, and 
who would have furnished him with much topo- 
graphical and legendary information that would 
have added to the value of the book. Col. 
Wheeler has followed the Missouri from its ulti- 
mate source in the headwaters of the Jefferson 
clear down tothe Mississippi. As librarian of the 
Historical Library, an institution supported by 
State appropriations, he has gathered a large 
amount of valuable material in relation to early 
explorationsand the early settlement of Montana. 
He was a pioneer in Minnesota before he went to 
Montana and was a contemporary of Gen. Sibley 
and Gov. Ramsey. He is now seventy years old, 
but he is still an active man and a clear and vig- 
orous writer. 


IN Great Falls I went with Paris Gibson, the 
father of the town, and Mr. Scott, the manager 
of the townsite company, to visitthe big smelting 
and refining works of the Boston and Montana 
company, located at the Black Eagle Falls. We 
went out by electric car, descended the long, 
steep flights of stairs to the bottom of the gorge, 
looked at the waterpower which runs the city 
electric plant and furnishes power by cable to 
the flour mills and elevator above, and then 
crossed the riveron a wire suspension foot- bridge 
in face of the roaring waters of the falls. A 
breathless climb up the northern bank brought 
us to the office of the company. I wanted to see 
the new electrolytic process of separating the 
metals contained in the copper matte, but the 








superintendent said that no visitors were allowed 
in that part of the establishment. The process, 
as he explained it and illustrated it with photos, 
is simply the old electrotyping method on a 
larger scale. A thin plate of metal is suspended 
in an acid bath through which a powerful elec- 
tric current passes. In this bath a large chunk 
of the matte is placed. The copper, in the eat- 
ing away process, is taken up in solution and de- 
posited on the plate, while the gold, silver and 
dross are precipitated to the bottomof the tank in 
the form of a paste which looks like brown mud. 
This is put into a furnace which melts the gold 
and silver into ingots and these two metals are 
then separated by the old acid process. It is re- 
markable how large a population is supported by 
a concern like this. Over eight hundred men 
are employed in the works. Add to these the 
miners who mine the ore in Butte, the coal 
miners in Sand Coulee who get out the enormous 
amount of coal daily consumed in the furnaces, 
and the railroad men engaged in transporting 
the coal, ore and the metal products, make an 
estimate of the number of women and children 
dependent on this army of laborersand the grand 
total will be a population sufficient to form acon- 
siderable town by themselves. 

I LOOKED over the new city of Everett on my 
way to Seattle last month. The place has made 
great progress since my last visit, a year ago, es- 
pecially on the bay side, where there is now a 
handsome business street of solid brick blocks 
and a great array of dwellings of all sorts and 
conditions, from unpainted shanties to handsome 
homes in all the modern styles of architecture 
and all the variegated colors which architects 
fancy. Saveral of the streets are paved with 
thick fir planking. The Hotel Monte Cristo looks 
out from its terraces—as green in February as a 
St. Paul lawn in June—over a noble expanse of 
saltSound water tothe Olympic Mountains. The 
nail mill is shut down, waiting for the tariff 
tinkers at Washington to finish their work. 
The big paper mill is running and so are all the 
the sawmillsand shingle mills. Thenewsmelter 
will start as soon as it can get concentrates from 
the Monte Cristo mines. Little is doing at the 
barge works and the large project of building 
steel whalebacks here to go into the trade of 
the Pacific seems to have been put to sleep for 
the time being by the general business depres- 
sion. Anelectric railroad unites the scattered 
segments of the young city, running from the 
bay side to the river settlement and putting out 
branches to the paper mill and the barge works 
and smelter. The wealthy Eastern promoters 
of Everett, who set out to create a city in short 
order on what was a wilderness peninsula, lying 
between the Snohomish Riverand Port Gardner, 
have certainly no reason to be discouraged at the 
results of their efforts up to the present date. 
The population of the place is estimated by 
Schuyler Duryee, their manager, at 5,500—un- 
questionably an excellent showing for only three 
years from the original stumps andtrees. A pe- 
riod of quiet may beexpected to follow this rapid 
and energetically stimulated growth, but the 
town has a solid basis on enterprises which em- 
ploy labor largely and it will not go backwards. 


I HAVE a friend whose personal history illus- 
trates the advantage that some men find in 
changing theirenvironment. Heused toliveinan 
old town in Eastern Washington, where matters 
were run by men whocame into the country in the 
fifties or the early sixties and where there was a 
saying current that nobody had any chance for an 
office unless he had ‘‘bull-whacked it across the 
plains with one gallus.’”’ My friend was notan old- 
timer and that circumstance was against him. He 
was also discounted because he wrote for the news- 
papers and occasionally did a bit of work in the 








realm of literature. The staid old citizens were 
afraid he might bea genius. Three yearsago he 
removed to South Bend, a new settlement on the 
tidal flow of the Willapa River. NowlI find that 
he is mayor of the town and prosecuting attor- 
ney of the county. He is too busy with law to 
have any time to write imaginative sketches. He 
may now and then look back regretfully on the 
days when he sat under his peach trees in the 
sleepy inland town and read poetry. But he has 
secured his footing in the world of affairs and 
his regrets are only such as we all feel when we 
grow reminiscent and think of the old days when 
we were younger and the world looked fairer. 
His case is typical of those of a multitude of men 
who have changed their base and found an im- 
provement in their fortunes under new skies. 


THE passage of the Cascade Mountains on the 
switchback line of the Great Northern Railway 
is an experience long to be remembered. The 
road leaves the warm valley of the Columbia and 
follows the brawling Wenatchie by stiff grades up 
to the base of the mountains. At Leavenworth 
two big “hog” engines take hold of the train, one 
at each end, and a special crew is put in charge 
of the zig-zag trip up to the summit of the pass 
and down the western slope. A channel through 
the enormous fields of snow, lying twelve feet 
deep on a level, is kept open by two rotary plows 
and several gangs of shovelers. The powerful 
locomotives manage the long train with ease, 
signalling to each other for the stops and starts, 
the shrieks of their whistles echoing along the 
mountain sides. Most of the way the banks of 
snow, clean-cut like marble walls, come up almost 
to the tops of the car windows. From valley to 
valley the distance by the switchback lines is ten 
miles and the time consumed is one hour. The 
engineering shown in the location and construc- 
tion of the road is admirable, and the only objec- 
tion from an operating point of view is the ex- 
pense of keeping the line open through the 
snows of the winter and the extra motive power re- 
quired. I hear that Mr. Hill is so well satisfied 
with his switchback that he does not intend to 
push the work on the long tunnel beneathit. In- 
terest on the cost of this tunnel will more than 
pay the extra cost of taking his trains over the 
mountain. 


WHILE in Bozeman I heard some complaint of 
the railroads for bringing North Dakota flour 
into Montana at freight rates that enable it 
to compete with Montana flour, to the detriment 
of the latter. The argument was that the roads 
ought to help build up home industries in Mon- 
tana. When I arrived in Helena, however, I 
picked up a newspaper and noticed the advertise- 
ment of a grocer giving prices for leading com- 
modities, and there Dakota flour was quoted at 
$2.50 per 100 pounds and Montana flour at $1.50 
for the same quantity. One dollar per hundred 
should certainly be margin enough to enable the 
Montana millers to find a home market for their 
output. The same advertisement furnished fig- 
ures to disprove the commonly accepted idea 
that the cost of living in Montana is a great deal 
higher than in the East. Eighteen pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar are sold for a dollar; cornmeal costs 
45 cents for a 25-pound sack; hams are 11 cents a 
pound; bacon 12+ cents; strictly fresh eggs 15 
cents per dozen; fancy creamery butter 25 cents per 
pound; leaf lard 11 cents; salmon 10 cents per can; 
tomatoes and corn 10 cents per can; and so on 
through a long list that will compare pretty well 
with current prices inSt. Paul. Meat ischeaper 
than in Eastern cities and dry goods and clothing 
are not noticeably higher. Yet the miners of 
Montana insist upon $3.50 a day for their labor 
and have forced a good many mines to shut down 
because that price cannot be paid with silver at 
its present low figure. 
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SPRING VALLEY, WISCONSIN, THE NEW MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING TOWN. 


While the panic of 1893 has paralyzed nearly 
every town in the United States, Spring Valley, 
in Pierce County, Wis., presents a scene of the 
greatest activity, and a city is growing there de- 
spite the panicky conditions prevailing elsewhere. 
Located in the midst of one of the most valuable 
beds of iron ore in the world, and surrounded on 
all sides by an immense body of hardwood tim- 
ber, all the conditions for the manufacture of 
charcoal iron are here present, such as to defy 
panics, free trade and all other incidents which 
go to depress the iron business. 

At Spring Valley is located one of the largest, 
most perfect iron smelters for the manufac- 
ture of charcoal iron in this country, and Feb. 
20th, 1894, is memorable as the date when it first 
commenced the manufacture of iron from this 
ore. About one hundred men are employed by 
the Eagle Furnace Company in this smelter, 
turning out one hundred and ten tons of charcoal 
iron per day. About four hundred men are em- 
ployed in the woods cutting cordwood, which is 
hauled by one hundred teams to Spring Valley, 
there to b3 converted into charcoal for use in the 
smelter. Spring Valley already boasts of a solid 
bank—the Exchange and Savings Bank—which 
did not ‘‘bust’’ during the panic; of the Spring 
Valley Mercantile Company,—which is selling 
in the neighborhood of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, and of one of the neatest for- 
ty-room hotels in the State. The Spring Valley 
Spoke, Stave & Heading Company is building a 
factory there which will bein full operation by 
April Ist, and a mill and bending works for the 
manufacture of sleigh and wagon stock will be 
erected there during the coming summer. 

Spring Valley is located about midway between 
St. Paul and Eau Claire, and about ten miles 
south of the station Woodville, on the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R. R. From 











Woodville the Wisconsin and Minnesota Rail- 
road takes the passengers to Spring Valley. 
This railroad also intersects the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral line at Emerald. Spring Valley is destined 
to bea town of first importance, but residence 
and business lots are held at low values, the peo- 
ple not seeming to realize the great things in 


store for their town. L. M. N. 
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160 WORLD’S FAIR PHOTOS FOR $1. 

These beautiful pictures are now ready for delivery 
in ten complete parts—1I6 pictures comprising each 
part—and the whole set can be secured by the payment 
of One Dollar, sent to George H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Chicago, Ill., and the portfolios of pictures will 
be sent, free of expense, by mail to subscribers. 

Remittances should be made by draft, money order 
or registered letters. 
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Thousands of people are looking Californiaward. 
They want to know where to go to raise fruit and how 
to travelcheaply andcomfortably. For full answer to 
these questions, address 

CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 
Room 1138 Guaranty Loan Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





nities 
A Case of Whitewash. 


In olden times the Buddhist artists, in painting re- 
ligious pictures, were seekers after effect, and espec- 
ially a misty effect which would impart spirituality to 
to the subjects. This was done by means of a thin 
coating of filmy white, something akin to whitewash. 
That, in all probability, was the origin of the term "to 
whitewash.” But no film of fancy oreffect is needed to 
heighten the prestige that has been enjoyed for years 
by the Saint Paul & Duiuth Railroad. Everybody is 
aware of the fame of the Duluth Short Line—as it is 
more generally known-—of its popularity as the best 
route between Saint Paul, Minueapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other points. 
Its equipment is a dream of luxury, its trains are 
swift and smooth running and its terminals the finest 
in the land. For a man to make one trip over this 
route is to make that person a regular patron of the 
line, as the record of the Duluth Short Line will show. 
Always take the Duluth Short Line if you want acom- 


fortable run at convenient hours. Circulars, maps, 








time tables or general information furnished upon ap 
plication to ticket’agents, or write to W. A 
Agent. St. Paul, Minn 


Russell 
General Passenger 
—- +e ~ 


“What Hath God Wrought!” 


The long life ofS. F.B. Morse, the inventor of the mag 
netic telegraph, is one of almost romantic struggle 
and interest Born in 1791, he from Yale 
College at eighteen, andjhaving strong artistic tastes, 
studied painting under Allston, which he afterwards 
followed with success. 


graduated 


Returning in 1832 from Europe 
he became much interested in a discussion on electric 
there 
telegraphy, the interval in an interrupted current be 

ing made long or short at will. But he did not take this 
up until he failed to be awarded the decorating of the 
capitol building at Washington. 
ing, he worked for twelve years in poverty and amid 
many discouragements, until on IN44 
Congress made an appropriation for an experimental 
line between Baltimoreand Washington. May 24th, the 
same year, the line was completed and the words that 


ity, and then and conceived the basic idea of 


Abandoning paint 


February, 


head this paragraph were sent by the inventor. He 
rendered possible the present railroad system of our 
country, for it could be operated in safety only by the 


aid of the telegraph. Telegraphic operation and syn 


chronized time are what make travel so safe and 
speedy on the Burlington. For tickets, rates, or any 
information, address W..J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agt 


St. Paul Minn 

——0-@-0 — 
California’s green fruit crop sent Fast of the Ixw 

crop brought $5,000,000, 
raise fruit there, address 

CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION 

Room 1138 Guaranty Loan Building 

Minn 


If you want to know how to 


Minneapolis 


*@e — 
Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 





of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and al. 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this 


recipe in German, French or 


English, with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NoYEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester 


N.Y 





SPRING VALLEY, WISCONSIN, 
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WASHBURN has introduced a bill in the 
, Which if passed, will have an important bear- 
ing upon the development of Northern Minnesota, It 
grants the Duluth & Winnipeg Railroad Company 
right of way through the Chippewa and White Earth 


SENATOR 


senate 


route to run northwest toa point 
the North and the Lake of 
made as soon as the 
is passed, and the road is to be completed in three 
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SAys the Northwest Trade: The banks of Minneapolis 
Paul, and we suppose the banks of other dis- 
tributing centers, are holding the lines very tightly 
Gilt-edged paper, of which there is only a 
is the only paper they want; but mean- 
jobbers are going right 
ahead transacting business, with every seeming confi- 
that the will pull through its 
tracted period of depression all right. The bankers 
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Tue Lake Superior, Southwestern & Gulf Railroad 
a capital of $5,000,000, has filed articles 
of incorporation at The corporation has 
for its object the construction and operation under 
Minnesota, 
one north and one south line in Lowa, with a system 


Company, with 
Des Moines. 
one management of one or more roads in 
in Missouri which, with the construction of 200 miles 
south from Aurora, Mo., will give the new road access 
to Little Rock, connections for New Orleans 
and Sabine Pass will be made. The whole system will 
be a direct line of rail communication from Duluth to 
the Gulf at Pass. J. V. Farwell, Gen. J. M. 
Dodge and Geo. W. Cable are among the backers. 


where 


Sabine 


Joun McCCASKILL, who for many years has been a 
surveyor and prospector in the mineral country of 





Northwestern Minnesota, is in the city to-day, having 
come down from the Rainy Lake Country. Hesays that 
during the past month over 200 prospectors have gone 
into thatcountry and a full fledged boom is in progress. 
Several good prospects have been located, and Rainy 
Lake City has very lively mining camp. 
They now have a big crusher there and the new saw- 
mills, with a capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber for the 
They ex- 


become a 


season, will be running within two weeks. 
pect a bigger rush than ever as soon as spring opens. 

St. Paul Dispatch, Feb. 17. 

North Dakota. 

A WEALTHY company from Indiana has purchased a 
section of low land southwest of Gary. and will plant 
it tocranberries this year. An artesian well will be 
used for the purpose of furnishing moisture and pre- 
venting frost. 


Mr. A. F. Reiitiy, the owner of lignite mines at 
Lehigh, near Dickinson. says the more the people in 
the valley districts use lignite, the better they like it, 
and he believes that West Missouri miners can expect 
great season.— Mandan 


business of proportions next 


Pioneer. 


A FARGO Argus representative called upon the lead- 
ing wholesale merchants there with a view of ascer 
taining the condition of trade and the outlook for the 
future. Without one single exception the managers 
of these establishments report the volume of business 
transacted satisfactory and in several instances they 
four days behind in fulfilling their 


were three or 


orders. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Mandan asks that 
the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul investigate the 
immense lignite beds of North Dakota. He believes 
that much mutual benefit can be accomplished. The 
western partof the State, it is claimed, is underlaid 
with this coal in seams from fourteen feet in 
thickness. The development of coal interests in Min- 
nesota or the Dakotas would inaugurate a new era of 


six to 


business prosperity. 

I. D. SPAULDING, representing a large New York im- 
porting and manufacturing clothing firm, just re- 
turned from North Dakota, said toaSt. Paul reporter: 
“I found business and collections much better than I 
expected to. We cover the State pretty thoroughly 
and there was only one account with which we had 
trouble. Fora State that is advertised through its 
own newspapers as a bankrupt, with no money in its 
treasury, and ata loss to know how to keep the State 
government above water, this is quite a remarkable 
The people with whom we deal are prompt 


showing. 
to pay their bills. 
South Dakota. 

A SPECIAL from Eureka, dated Jan. 25th, says: An- 
other coach load of Russian immigrants arrived yes- 
terday. Many will arrive during the spring 
months. Quite a number of land seekers from Eastern 
States are looking up locations in this vicinity. Good 
Government lands in this vicinity can be taken under 
the Homestead Act. 


more 


THE overwhelming success of the cyanide process on 
Black Hills ores was proved beyond a peradventure 
yesterday, says the Deadwood Pioneer of Jan. 25th, 
when the test charge of thirty-eight tons was drawn 
off and the bullion fused into bars. The product from 
this number of tons made a brick weighing thirty- 
eight ounces. This shows a saving of ninety per cent 
of the assay value, which was #0 per ton gold and 
seventy cents silver. 


LAst year South Dakota harvested an immense crop 
of corn, the largest in her history, and must from now 
on be classed among the safe corn and hog States. In 
addition to the large corn crop there was a good crop 


of wheat and other small grains and vegetables. The 
past has been a hard year, but this State has come 
through with flying colors. Speaking of cornit may 
be remarked that the hot, dry weather that prevailed 
so generally over the entire country had compara- 
tively little effect on corn in this State where cultiva- 
tion was thorough, which is a most favorable indica- 
tion, and proves that our soil is of a superior nature. 
Corn is now a staple product in South Dakota.— West- 
ern Investor. 


A HUGE amethyst, weighing twelve pounds and 
measuring, extreme length, nine inches by five in 
thickness, is on exhibition by Billy Norwood. Nor- 
wood discovered the stone up Granite Creek, his at- 
tention being attracted by the brilliant display of 
colors sparkling in the sunlight.— Madisonian. 

THE residents of Castle have taken a new grip on 
life since the prospect that the Montana Midland 
Railroad will build to that camp this year has become 
practically a certainty. Its coming will have the 





effect of reviving work in many of the mines, anda 
boom for Castle is probable.—Red Lodge New Idea. 


Z.T. Burton, of Choteau, has gone to St. Paul to 
meet a number of Mennonites who have decided to 
locate in Teton County near Choteau. The men will 
accompany Mr. Burton on his return this week. Their 
families will not come till spring. In the meantime 
land will be selected and homes built and everything 
will be arranged to gointo farming as soon as spring 
opens.—Helena Independent. 
THE latest addition to the mineral discoveries in 
Cascade County isa large supply of aluminum-bearing 
Wm. Albright, who is 
noticed the 


sand rock just below Riceville. 
getting out lime rock near Riceville, first 
sand rock in question, and suspecting the existence of 
aluminum sent away some specimens for analysis. 
The returns he received show that the rock yields 
about thirty-eight per cent of the white metal. 


WITH cash on hand to an amount many times equal 
to its demand liabilities, with its directory strength- 
ened, and in every way in position to resume its former 
high position among the high financial institutions of 
the country, the First National Bank of Helena opened 
its doors recently. The resumption of this pioneer 
bank is a source of congratulation all over the State, 
in the development of whose industries it has been 
such an important factor. 


In Bozeman they have completed the organization 
of the Central Fair Association, with a capital of 
$50,000. Officers have been elected, funds will be avail- 
able, and the association proposes a grand fair to be 
held this year. The articles of incorporation recite 
that the object is toestablish and maintain an agri- 
cultural society and racing association, and to aid and 
encourage the industrial and productive industries 
of the State. This idea is to make the exposition at 
Bozeman a State fair and to arrange for a display, in 
addition to the turf events, that will enlist the inter- 
est of every county in Montana. 


SEVERAL of the ores of tellurium are found in the 
mines at Butte, Mill Creek, Highland, Maiden, Nei- 
hart, Little Rockies and Tucker Guleh. The ores 
found in these various localities differ very much in 
quantity and quality. The quantities thus far found 
in these localities are small, and the mines where they 
are observed have not been worked to develop them, 
and the ore has given no profitable result. The work 
on the mines in Tucker developed some fine masses of 
the telluride of gold, one of which would weigh twenty 
five or thirty pounds. One of these specimens was 
sent to the Bank of England, which reported an assay 
of $325,000 per ton in gold, the largest yield on record. 
Helena Independent. 


MontTANA is thinking of adopting a floral emblem. 
The Helena Independent thinks “the most delicately 
beautiful and showy flower native to Montana is the 
salochortus. The flowers are between two and three 
inches wide, the petals broad and cream colored with 
a purple fringed spot at the base of each. The stems 
grow from bulbs, are slender and bear flowers single 
or in clusters numbering from two to five. The diffi- 
culty is that these rare and beautiful flowers are no 
where abundant, and the umbels seldom have more 
than one or two flowers.”’ The same paper also favors 
the anemone, delicate harbinger of spring, and the 
mountain clematis. 


Idaho. 

Hon. J. B. THAyer, of this city, has been giving the 
placer mining region on the Snake River, Idaho, a 
thorough investigation. These old placer mines have 
been worked out and abandoned. Under the primi- 
tive process of mining with pick, shovel and pan the 
gold found did not pay the miner for his labor and he 
moved on to other fields. But new machines have 
been invented by the use of which it is expected these 
old diggings can be worked over with great profit.— 
Superior ( Wis.) Inland Ocean. 


Tue big Lemhi ditch is to be constructed this season. 
This will be the greatest undertaking ever attempted 
in Lemhi County—the estimated cost being several 
hundred thousand dollars. It will open up an im- 
mense amount of placer ground and thousands of 
acres of good farming land can be utilized which is 
now dreary waste.—Spokane Review. 


Oregon. 

EASTERN people are beginning to learn of the good 
qualities of the timber of Oregon and Washington. 
The pine and fir is finding ready sale in the East. 
Oregon fir has been selected for use in the construc- 
tion of the State University of Illinois, and Oregon 
cedar shingles have been introduced in the East, sell- 
ing at the highest prices. 


THe Herald says that between Huntington’ and the 
mouth of Powder River, a distance of about twenty- 
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five miles, not less than fifty miners are engaged with 
rocker and sluice in fine-gold mining on the bars of 
Snake River. From $1 to $2.50 per day is counted as 
good pay, where in the olden times $10 per day was 
alled poor compensation by the average miner. 


Washington. 
THe people in the vicinity of Ellensburg have signed 
contracts to plant 2,500 acres in sugar beets the coming 


season. 


‘THE State of Washington possesses more natural 
idvantages for a pottery works turning outa high 
vrade of earthen ware and iron stone china, than any 
other part of the nation,” is what M.S. Hill told a 
lacoma Ledger reporter. 


Tue rich strike of corundum recently made in the 
vicinity of the opal mines, near Davenport, has greatly 
nereased the interest of miners in that region. Cor- 
indum isa very valuable mineral, and may be white, 
gray and greenish, and usually bears rubies, sapphires 
yr emeralds and is rarely found. 


Tue Everett Herald publishes a map and gives full 
letails of the plan of the Everett Land Company’s 
proposed improvement in the harbor of that city. 
The undertaking is a gigantic one, and according to 
the Herald will afford forty-seven miles of practically 
fresh-water anchorage for the largest vessels entering 
Puget Sound. 


l'une Grays Harbor country has withstood the sea- 
son's financial difficulties in a satisfactory manner. 
Not one of her eight banks has found it necessary to 
lose its doors, and not a grocer has been forced into 
liquidation. Every lumber mill in the country has 
exceeded its previous season's record, while 200 men 








now find employment in the shingle mills, not one of 
which was in operation a year ago.— West Coast Trade. 
NIGGER CREEK is destined to become one of the best 
camps in Kittitas County. It has cinnibar mines, 
asbestos and first-class silver and gold mines. The 
latter have proved to be the richest mines that have 
been worked in this country.—Ellensburg Localizer. 


JULIUS SLEMENS, the banker of Gretna, Manitoba, 
who recently came here with a delegation of German 
Mennonite farmers, has returned East to complete 
arrangements for the settlement of a proposed col 
ony on Puget Sound. Mr. Siemens has a large ac- 
quaintance among these people in the United States 
and Canada, and of the different sections of countries, 
and knows of no country more desirable for settlement 
than Western Washington.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


ANOTHER extensive irrigation scheme will soon 
reach fruition in the Walla Walla Valley. In the 
southwestern portion of the valley, lying parallel with 
the Walla Walla River and commencing at the Union 
Pacific Railroad before itenters Dry Creek Canyon, 
are 3,500 acres of the richest kind of land, suitable for 
fruits of all kinds, but lacking water. E. B. Cox of 
that section has contracted with the owners of this 
land to construct a large canal and develop a source 
of water supply. 


THE Tacoma Ledger of Jan. 22nd,says: Anchored op- 
posite the St. Paul & Tacoma wharf yesterday were 
three large four-masted British steel and iron ships, 
whose combined registered tonnage is 7,406tons. These 
ships will carry out of Tacoma nearly twice that num- 
ber of tons of wheat for Europe. A seafaring man 
who has followed the sea for many years and bas been 
in nearly every important port on the globe, told a re 


porter of the Ledyer that he has never seen so many 
large and fine sailing ships gathered together in so 
close a space as the three at the east side of the bay 
yesterday. 


The Canadian Northwest. 

SEVEN salmon vessels are en route to England from 
British Columbia and three more are yet to sail. The 
fleet this year will be the largest that has ever gone 
forward from the Pacific province. 


THERE is on exhibition at the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way land oftice in Winnipeg a sample of hemp grown 
at Le Duc, near Edmonton, which measures twelve 
feet fourinchesin length. Itis of splendid quality and 
is considered in every way suitable for the manufac- 
ture of binding twine. 


THE Kalso-Slocan Eraminer estimates that 5,000 tons 
will be shipped from the Slocan Country to the smelt- 
ers of the United States during the present season. 
The Eraminer also believes the prospect of the future 
is brighter than ever. Fifteen different mines are 
taking out ore ata surprisingly rapid rate. 








MESSRS GORDON & SUCKLING estimate the real es- 
tate transfers in Winnipeg in 1893 at $3,000,000; very lit- 
tle, if any, being sold for speculation. Many inquiries 
are being made by outsiders at the present time, and 
itis expected a goodly amount is likely to be placed 
here by investors this year. The building improve 
ments during 183 were the largestin the history of the 
city. They also estimate that the building record for 
1894 will reach fully $1,500,000. Reports indicate that a 
number of structures, costing 225,000 to $100,000, will be 
erected during the coming season, also a large number 
of high-class residences. A number of contracts are 
already let and operations will commence as soon as 
possible.—Free Press. 

















BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Get Our Book, 
“HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 Plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
$2 in paper, $3 in cloth, gilt top. Sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if desired. y 


Circular of 26 Cuts Free. 


OMEYER & THORI, Architects, 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A. E,. JOHNSON. 


OLAF O. SEARLE. 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration Agts 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on all the leading Banks of 


—of choice— 


Europe. RAILROAD LANDS 
RAILROAD TICKETS iN 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 
We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


ind all other first-class lines. 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana 
Idaho, Washington and Oregor 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL. MINN 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put upa new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 





Manufacturers of C. COPPING. 
Cedar Shingles. A. E. DEAR BORN 


—— SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 90,000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





Notre—Dr. F. H. DeVaux. Sup't 
State Board of Health, and 
U.8. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacoo Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 
Sec. & Treas. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





—~ lathead Walley, Montane. 


RESOURCES : 
Agriculture. 
Lumber. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Coal. 
Manufacturing. 


GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL, =“ 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. 


J A. CORAM, . . . 
B. D. HATCHER, . . . . 


We solicit correspondence. 


We pay interest on time de- 
We do a general banking 
business. 


We cheerfully answer in- 
quiries. 


President. . 


We make a specialty of ne- 
gotiating farm mortgages for 
non-residents. 


Cashier. 
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ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


® Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 


vel SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 
, PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO.,. 








871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
H.D. MATHEWS, R.C.BROWN, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 





WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Get Posted on TELEPHONES. 


Phones for all uses, to talk from 10 feet to 200 miles. 


It won’t cost you a cent. 


Information on applicatiqn. 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CoO., 
108 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





St. Paul Advertisements. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint Paut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sus_ey St., Cor. SrxtTH. 





The Crescent Creamery Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Mauufacturers of the celebrated 


CRESCENT CREAMERY BRAND OF 


BUTTER and CHEESE, 


And Jobbers of 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry, 
Cream, Milk and Buttermitk. 


Super'cr Cold Storage, Located on Railroad Sidetrack. 





ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F.G. Brapy, 
JuLius KESSLER. 





M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN.e 


State fully your wants. 
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"The only School in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


THE J. D. HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES for young men and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 


when competent. 

























OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO, 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wsst Superior, Wechhumm, 


Wharves: { Green Bay, waukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


a Ni ae gee 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WHOLESALE COFFEES AND TEAS. 


McCormick, Behnke & Co., 
St. Paul. 


PARWELL, OZMUN, KIRE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 
Haraware Jobbers 
Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 


Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 
213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Paun, Minn 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 


H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CoO., 


Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 


316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





§ BUY THE O-| 


LIGHT RUNNING 
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HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “‘ Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. ° 


_cAS 28 UNION SQUARE, HY. O~— 
8 oe rRAmC Hag 


. posta CAL. 


*riows*” FOR SALE BY 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 
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GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For 5 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you thinkit 

bargain pay our sample 
price, 82.75 and express char. 


beautifully engraved and 
warranted the best time 
keeper in the World for the 
mmoney and equal in appear 
fm vnece to a genuine Solid 
ig Gold Watch Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 


again 
THE 
NATIONAL MFG. 
AN D-- 


IMPORTING CO. 


334 DeaRBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 


No Detention from Business 


Vritten guarantee to absolutely 
oO v RE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 
syringe. no matter of how long 
standing. 


Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








& Box Combin- 
eae Kuns 8 days, 
eptoe rfecttime 
nish const- 

2 all the most 
charmin, P- 
ular tunes, Plays 
anything from @ 
simple song to & 
é ficult waltz or 
raticselection, 

o introduce it, 
one in every co- 
) hed reliable uri 








foventer"s Gen Bow Week Cite, 3 ©. Box 2252. 





| [inn] AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc Plates 
tinest jewelry good as new, and 
7 on all kinds of metal with gold, 
4 silver or nickel. No experience 
Anyone can plate the first effort 
Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warranted. Whole 
— to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
good seller. Circulars free. 


H. F. Deino & Co. Dept. ‘No.6, Columbus, O. 





















D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXEROISER. 


*’ For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
© lete or invalid. Complete gymnasium; 

takes 6inch floor room; new, scientific, 
(an durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 
hysicians, lawyers, clergymen and ed- 
tors now using it. Illust’d circular, 40 
engravings free. Scientific Physical and 
Vocal Culture. 9 E. 14th St., New York. 






of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. 





WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


4 A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M.,M. D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians.and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of the Prine iples and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of‘ 


see 
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SAME AS USED BY NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 





THE WISE TRAVELER, 
In Selecting His Railroad Route, Selects the Road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country—‘‘The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability— ‘The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—*The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘*The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
“The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp-—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


“Follow the people and 
The People use “The 


The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot be far from right.” 
Milwaukee.” 

J.T. Coney, Ass’t Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Novre.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 








WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S. A. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 
Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 


A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., N 


Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago P oli 
‘A Textbook of Medicine,’ 


“Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” ete 


“*T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithamic cases.’ 


HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


‘AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


THE NORTHW¥stT MAGAZINE for February is an in 
esting number, particularly to Montana. Mr. Smal 
ley’s magazine shows a gradual improvement that in 
dicates deserved prosperity.— Helena Herald 


Jerry Collins has given Great Falls a splendid write 
up in THk NORTAWEST MAGAZINE, of St. Paul. All 
this part cf 
decidedly interesting.—Ft. Benton River Press 


Montana figures in the report, which is 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, that indefatigable and 
never dull advocate of the interests of the Northwest 
ern country, has two finely illustrated leading articles 
in the January number, viz.: “Great Falls, the Den 
verof Montana,” and “Hot Springs, Ark., the Carlsbad 
of America.” 
of the Siwash maiden in the story by Herbert Bash 
ford of Tacoma.—( wur d’ Alene (Idaho) Press 


There is alsoa very characteristic study 


Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for January showsallits 
old-time ability and prosperity. Is one of the best 
edited of Western magazines “Editing” does not 
consist alone of furmishing original articles. embody 
ing opinions, butin the entire selection and arrange 
ment of matter. Mr. Smalley knows what his readers 
want, what is good for them, and where to find it. If 
he can’t find it, he writes it himself.— Whatcom ( Wash 
Reveille. 


E. V. Smalley, the popular editor of Tuk NORTHWES'1 
MAGAZINE, spent Wednesday in Kalispell, and ex 
pressed himself as favorably impressed with our city 
and valley. Mr.Smalley has for.a number of years 
spent the mostof his time in traveling over the North 
west and writing up its resources, nearly every city of 
importance having been the subject of his vivid pen 
pictures, accompanied by illustrations. He had heard 
a great deal about our young city and its surround 
ings, but remarked that it far exceeded his expe: 
tations. Inter Lake 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for January has among 
its usual variety of good things a handsome illustra 
tion of the homeof Hon. Oscar Ward above Bismarck 
on the Washburn stage road. A brief note refers to 
Mr. Ward’s successful dairy farm. The leading article 
is a most complete sketch of the Hot Springs of Ark 
“The Carlsbad of America.” It is fully and finely 
illustrated, and occupies many pages. The paper on 
Great Falls, “the Denver of Montana,” is also good 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is an honor to the North- 
west.—Steele (N. D.) Ozone. 


The current number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
that intertaining and lively publication of E. V. 
Smalley’s, isan interesting one, and contains several 
features of interest to Bismarck and vicinity. There 
is an excellent reproduction of a picture of Oscar 
Ward’s farmhouse and grounds, with a brief sketch of 
the benefits of dairy farming and diversified farming 
onthe Missouri River. It also contains a drawing of 
the Standing Rock Indian Agency, which is:accurate 
and true to life, besides numerous other sketches of 
interest.—Bismarck Tribune. 


The Hot Springs edition of Tuk NorrHwest MAGA- 
ZINE made its appearance this morning. The write 
up and illustrations cover twelve pages of the maga 
zine and the article is one of the best written and 
most comprehensive ever published. No attraction is 
forgotten and the engravings are exquisite gems of 
art. It is a genuine pen picture of the world’s great 
est sanitarium. * * * A thousand and one features 
to interest, instruct and attract. The Graphic con- 
gratulates THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE On the thor- 
oughness and efficiency of the work, and believes the 
articles will accomplish a vast amount of good for the 
“Gem City of the Ozarks.”"— Hot Springs Graphic 
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GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
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Are You Looking for a Location in the Great Northwest? 

Do You Want an Investment that will Double Your Capital in a Short Time? 
Are You Interested in Manufacturing Enterprises ? 
Examine GREAT FALLS and Vicinity Before Deciding. 








The agricultural lands produce bountiful crops of everything grown 
in this latitude and the producer finds a cash market at home for all 
farm and garden products at good prices. 







Abundant water power and raw material right at hand make manu- 
facturing possible in competition with the world. 







Mines of gold, silver, copper, lead and iron, all tributary. Coal in 
abundance. 
Wood suitable for pulp, and wool in unlimited quantity. 
Fire clay, lime, sand for all grades of glass, and building stone to 
compare with any place in the United States. 
TWO LARGE SMELTERS IN FULL OPERATION. 


It is generally conceded that Great Falls is to be the reduction point for the minerals 
and metals of the Northern Rockies. 


Fortunes have been made in real estate. 


Great Falls has never been a paper or boom town, butis surely one of the few cities 
of destiny. 














POPULATION TEN THOUSAND. 


Water works, electric light, electric street railway, and large flouring mill all run by power developed 
from water. 


Electricity developed from water power is the motive force of the future. 

Our power is developed and ready for use. 

Building sites and power will be furnished on liberal terms. 

City lots of all grades are cheap. Our prices are made to meet the new conditions of the country. 





For maps, prices and full information write to 


GREAT FALLS WATER-POWER & TOWNSITE COMPANY, 


Great E"alls, DLontana. 
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Finance and Real Estate, 


MINNESOTA. 








DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 


SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to ail business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licilted. Market report mailed free on application. 





MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 

business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
Ss. T. Hauser, President. 

J.C. CURTIN, Vice President. 
E. W. Kn1Gut, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLEINscuMIDT, Cashier. 
Geo. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
ralbott. E. W. Knight, R. 8. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs, 
Henry Klein. 

issociate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 








WASHINGTON. 


FIDELITY ‘TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 





ParD UP CAPITAL, - > $500,000. 





Does a general banking business. Receives 
a and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 

Drrecrors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs, T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 


T. B. WALLACE, President. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





A. N. Frtcn, Pres’ t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
HENRY HeEwirTT, Jr., Vice Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier. W. G. HELLAR, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


Trustzes: H.C. Bostwick, H. A. Strong, A. M. Stewart 

}. W. Griggs, George Brown, H. L. Kei ill 3S, . ; 

Hewitt, Jr., Paul Schulze, A. N. Fitch. ew 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Yakima Valley Lands. 





PRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


In tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and 
unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. 
The subscriber has had overeight peony practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D.C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 





First National Bank 


OF 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


J.R. Lewis, President 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President 
W. L. STEINWEG, Cashier 
Henry TRAL, Asst. Cashier 
Capital and Surplus, - - $730,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,350,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 


Realty 


Northwestern Financial and 
concerns will find 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium. 








KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in all sized tracts 5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments. 





THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best PRUIT, ALFALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 


Under the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handseme and fertile valley 
known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 


No failure; crops every season. 


Water when you want it. 


Tracts from ten acres upwards. 


Write for information. 
JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 








A STRONG FINANCIAL INSTITUTION. 





The 1st National Bank of North Yakima is the 
idest financial institution in the town. It was 
tarted in the old town in 1883 as the Yakima 
Vational and moved to the new town of North 
Yakima in 1885 and changed tothe First National 
f North Yakima. It has a capital and surplus 
f one hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
nd is backed by a number of strong, substantial 
nen. Judge Lewis, president of the bank, is a 
ioneer in Washington and a man who is very 
vell known throughout the State. He was chief 
istice of the Territory for a number of years 
1nd has had extensive property interests in Ya- 
‘ima County for the last fifteen years. Chas. 
‘arpenter, vice-president, is one of the early set- 
tlers of Yakima County; he is a man of substance 
ind integrity and practically the foundation of 
the hop industry in the Yakima Valley. He isa 
large owner of town and farm property and has 
the largest hop farm in Eastern Washington. 





W. L. Steinweg, cashier of the First National 
Bank, has held that position since 1886 and the 
success and prosperity of the bank is due in a 
great measure to his shrewd, careful manage- 
ment. Mr. Steinweg is an an able, enterprising 
man and a thorough banker, who is always ready 
with his means and energy to aid every project 
for the development of thecountry. Apart from 
his banking interests here he is largely inter- 
ested in other industries. He is director and 
treasurer of the Yakima Milling Co., and treas- 
urer of the Water and Light Co., and has since 
first his residence here taken an active interest 
in all educational work and is now president of 
the board of education. He knows the resources 
of the country very well and is always glad to 
give reliable information about it. Henry Teal, 
assistant cashier, is a bright, clever, capable 
young man of much promise, who has efficiently 
aided in the success of the bank and is perhaps 
the youngest man in Washington holding sucha 
responsible position. 





Are People Living Longer ? 


The careful cxamination of vital statisties, it i 
generally conceded, indicates that the average dura 
tion of human life has been increasing during the past 
two centuries. But this does not necessarily imply 
thatalarger number of people now reach the age of 
seventy, eighty, or even ninety than in times past It 


means only, that, taking a thousand persons at ran 
dom, the average age of each at death exeeeds that of 
the same number of persons a generation ago, yet less 
people in a thousand now reach the age of sixty. Two 
causes may be assigned for this. One is that the 
hygiene and physical culture are now better under- 
stood, and the mortality among children and young 
peopleis much less. The other is, that the strain upon 
people in middle life who are doing the world’s work 
is much greater, owing to the increased competition 
and the rushing methods of business 
ditions cannot be changed. But if one would live 


These con 


long there must be seasons of relaxation and vacation 
Perhaps the best way to spend such a season is to 
travel to new scenes and acquire new ideas. Rail 


roads are the means of travel, and among them all 
none will take you in more directions or make the 
journey so safe, speedy and comfortable as the Bur- 
lington route. For maps, rates and information ad- 
dress W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE’) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 
























ALFALFA GROWING AND IN STACK—RAISED UNDER THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL. 











The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 
















Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
+ number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil _ The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has boen exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. ~ 
Productions __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
-~ apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

: 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—snine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.-}.iy soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 4 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; ; _Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right gems ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 anacre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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THEY 
A man by the name of Corn was recently married in 
Great Falls toa lady named Wheat. The fool choir 
sang, “What shall the harvest be?” A gaminin the 
gallery yelled out “Nubbins”—and they cast him out 
if the synagogue.—Big Timber (Mont.) Pioneer. 
ia 


aT 


CAST HIM OUT. 


A GREAT MEMORY. 

4 Bismarck schoolma’am who had been telling the 
story of David ended with, “And all this happened 
ver three thousand years ago.” A little cherub, his 
open with wonder, said, after a mo- 
what a memory you have 


lue eyes wide 
ment’s thought, “Oh, my, 
rot!’—Mandan Times, 


THE ASTUTE PORTER. 

A Methodist clergyman tells this incident which oc- 
urred in a Pullman sleeper while riding through 
As the train passed over the State line into 
lowa, aseal was put on the liquor sideboard in the 
buffet, and the clergyman, wishing to test the enforce- 
mentof the prohibition law. called the porter and 
asked him if he could geta little whisky. “Oh, yes, 
sah,’ said the porter. “And how about a little wine?” 
ueried the minister. “I think I can fix you, sah,” 
was the prompt and whispered reply. “But,” 


lowa: 


con- 





ernor. “I never eat eggs either fried or boiled.” The 
little six-year-old pride of the family looked upin 
considerable surprise at this remark. The boy hap- 
pened to be a great lover of “hen fruit,’’ and he could 
not understand why anyone should not like eggs as 
wellas he did. After the governor's last remark, the 
boy looked wonderingly at him for about a minute, 
and then blurted out: “Well, papa, maybe the old son- 


' 


of-a-gun would suck a egg! 
WHAT CLEOPATRA THOUGHT OF ANTONY. 

The golden barge of the mighty queen floated softly 
down the beautiful and mysterious river and Cleo- 
patra turned her glorious eyes from the entrancing 
scene to Antony. 

“Oh, king,” she murmered, “ 
a sight so beautiful?’ 

“Thou art more beautiful, queen of my heart,” he 
whispered, touching her hand with his lips. 

Those wondeous eyes of hers closed languidly and 
the long lashes lay at rest upon the upon the rich red 
olive of her cheeks. 

“Tony,” she sighed, 
and no mistake.” 

And the golden barge floated on. 


is there in all the world 


rapturously, “you are a corker 


Detroit Free Press 


se 


aT 
A LEGAL POINT. 

Probably no one in town enjoys a joke better than 
Major Baldwin and he never allows to pass unim 
proved an opportunity of making one. At the party 
at Mr. Roberts’ the other evening he rapped the com- 
pany to order and stated that a party had recently 
come to his office and asked a question ona legal point 
which he was unable to answer. As the Hon. District 
Attorney was present and as the question and answer 


was one which would interest everyone present, he 





HIS MENTAL 


Country Editor 
Billicook 


tinued the reverend gentleman, “how about prohibi- 
tion in lowa?” “Oh,” said the porter, with a knowing 
vink, “we always pick our men, sah.” 

ase 


ae 
WAY OUT LN IDAHO. 
The following superscription was on a letter which 
ecently passed through the mails: 
“Sylvester Brown, a red-faced scrub, 
To whom this letter wants to go, 
Is chopping cordwood for his grub, 
In Silver City, Idaho.—Minneapolis Journal. 
AN EASY WAY OUT. 

He was a speculator, and for a year past nothing 
ad been coming his way but expenses. One day his 
laughter informed him in an unfeeling manner that 
f he did not give her a diamond bracelet, worth at 
east $750, she would elope with the coachman. 

“Come to my arms, my darling child,” he exclaimed 
is the tears of joy coursed down his wrinkled cheeks; 
come to my arms!” 

“Do I get the bracele t?” she asked, he eatating. 

“Of course not,”’ he smiled delightedly; “you get the 
oachman. I owe him eight months’ wages.” 

That ended it. 


se 
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RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 

The friends of Governor Rickards of Montana are 
elling a good story at hisexpense. A short time ago, 
while the governor was traveling through the eastern 
part of the State, he spent the night with some friends 
living out in the country. The morning meal hap- 
pened to consist of fried ham and eggs among other 
things. When the chief executive was asked if he 
would have some ham and eggs, he politely replied 
that he did not care for any. Thinking, perhaps, that 
he liked eggs in another way, the bostess offered to 
boil some for him. “No, thank you,” replied the gov- 








MISFORTUNE. 


“What's the matter with your friend’s finger ?”’ 
“Guess he stuck it in his ear and the wheels cut it off. See?” 


would repeat it. The question was “Could a man in 
North Dakota marry his widow’s sister.” The district 
attorney promptly answered that he could if he 
wanted to and the company concurred in his decision; 
but when the Major quietly remarked that this was the 
first time he had heard that a dead man could marry 
there were explosions of laughter which continued for 
several minutes as the meaning of the joke became 
apparent to those present.—Oakes (N. D.) Republican. 


an 
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THEIR CHIPS, 


A number of Fond du Lac sports met sort of im- 
promptu and had no chips to use as legal tender. 
The meeting took place at the house of one of the 
party and asmall vase of pantaloon buttons served 
the purpose of chips. The buttons had been saved up 
for yeurs and they were of varied assortments and 
kinds. The game went gaily on, and it was noticed 
that different players went out of the room quite 
often. The buttons were worth twenty-five cents 
apiece, and when the game broke up at four o'clock in 
the morning there was a spirited demand for safety 
pins.—Minneapolis Journal. 

se 
ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Satan frowned. 

“Are you one of those 
manded, * 
reports?” 

The soul trembled and stood confessed. 

“And you really think,” the prince of darkness 
sneered, “that we have no more effective methods of 
torture than were in vogue a thousand years ago?” 

The soul was silent. 

“Here, Lucifer,” called his majesty, impatiently, 
“show the gentleman through the painless-dentist and 
violin-taught-in-fifteen-minutes departments.” 


fellows,” he sternly de- 
who are circulating the fire and brimstone 





Pale Faces 


show Depleted Blood, poor 
nourishment, everything 
bad. They are signs of 
Anzmia, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
with hypophosphites, en- 
riches the blood, purifies the 
skin, cures Anzmia, builds 
up the system. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggiste. 














Each person answering this advertise- 
Mentcan get a handsome stem-winding, 
stem-setting, dust-proof case watch, ab- 
solutely Free. fhis is no guessing 
match;a watch for every subscriber. 
We can show proof and testimonials for 
» 21,766 watches we have distributed this 

\ season; we are determined to swe haar 
4B yearly subscription list within the next 
160 days to 60,000 new subse ribers. 
i We intend to *make our Illustrated 
Home Weekly one of the most inter- 
festing and popular weekly papers 
published. The lliustrated Home Week- 
ly is be autiful arene profusely Illustrat- 
ed, issuec y week and containscom- 
ments on ever thing of home interest, 
all the news, ft st hints on dres sand 
fashions, humorous sketches, witty say- 
ings, etc. Is a. yme visitorto every home, Send forthe 
paper on tri ul, it is bright, cheerful and instructive, Our 
offer is unrivalled. Send 10 eta, silver or 15 eta, stamps 
and we will send you regularly every week for three 
months copy of our Home Wee *kly and send you one of 
ourh ne wat *hes FREEss amoeer yoursubscription 
is received Send at once, ILLUSTRATED 1OME 














WEEKLY, NEW YORK CIT ‘> P.O. BOX 9126 
Cure Yourself 


WEAK=MAN eo 


Iwill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
a new and positive remedy to enlarge small weak 
Organs, and sure cure for all weakness in young or 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plain sealedenvelope. Address T. C. Barnes 






















News Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 
—— CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

MY oa WIFE Ai "ano pay Freicur. 
5 7 EE! Ruy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ve \: aed ERE 


By where on %) days’ trial. No money required tm ad- 








vance. 76,000 now in use. We wrid'e Fale Medal awar = 
aay from yf ~ag dealers’ and agente 
rite to-da: ARGE FREE CaTALOoUR 


Oaford Wig. Co, 32 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









: [| 3 gives quick relief, cures in a 
te days. Never returns. No 
For 


purge, no salve, no suppository, bo a licacy. 
sale by druggists. Mailed free. Addr 
J.H. REEVES, box 3200, New York City, N. _ 2 





FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY 
1f your local dealer does not keep 


Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 


send stamp for catalogue to Pappock 
& Co.. 19-197 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 











§ . Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 

t YH Ladies declare them 
4cents. 


with Tansy and Penn: yal Pills), parts 
Dr. 8. T. DIX, Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 











5 Fortwoyears 

I have made 

625 a week 

Tom e. Instruc Tlon= FREE to lady re saders. Sendstam >. 
HIO> 


No humbug.) MKS. J. A, MANNING, Box 72, ANNA, O 





ANSY PILLS 


io Oos. Phila. 








WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed@1.00 


Stevens & Gustavus, cole U_ 8. Agents, 125 State St, Chicago, Lil, 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,lil, 
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TACOMA, 


The Head of Navigation and the 
Wheat Shipping Point of 
Puget Sound. 


The Western Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads. 





The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Center of the Pacific 
Northwest. 





divided as required, 


For farther information address 





Manufacturing Sites. 


The Tacoma Land Company offers special inducements to manufacturers. 
level, cleared, unplatted land within the city limits and on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with side-track accommodation. This land is reserved for manufacturing purposes and will be 


Warehouse Sites on Commercial Dock, North of 15th St. 


This property will be leased at a reasonable rental on long time to parties wishing to engage in 
warehousing and shipping business. Side-track facilities will be furnished. 


The Tacoma Land Company, 
N. P. Headquarters Building, TACOMA, WASH. 


It has 200 acres 











HOW FB S For Taps, Dies, Punches, Chisels, Drills, 
STHEL ESTABLISHED ——— ctaaaaes _ 
HOWE, BROWN & an “em 
93 John St., New York. 


127 Oliver St., Boston. 228 Lake S8t., Chicago 


CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO TRON STORE Co.. - Agents, Br. Louis, Moe. 


Ne mnanurr¥2 FREDGWEIRS 


| IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS E 


J FROGS, SWITCHES fe 
CROSSINGS CURVES j= 
RAIL CHAIRS H 


SINGLE€. THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, 
/4\ FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEELE 
</ Die FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH F IXTURES,ETCS 


The ROBERT W. AUNT t i BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,. Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Me tallurgy and Construction 
Princi mal Office THE rn OOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirtsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YorkK. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E.. late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and iron & o 
Joun.J. Cong, Engineer of Tests; A.W. FIERO, Ym gx Engin’r; G.W.G. FERRIS, C. E.: James C. HALLSTED.O. 
Wa. P.Gronav,C. E.; D. W. MCNAvGHER, C. E Retest, rn Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines 























National Tube Works Co. 


WORKS, BOSTON-McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 

Tze and Boiler Tubes, 
FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brast 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cras. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 








Go to Hot Springs, Ark., via ‘‘Albert Lea” 
Route, M. & St. Louis Ry. Shortest and best. 


Go to St. Louis via ‘‘Albert Lea” Route. Short- 
est and best. Only dining-car route. 


Go South via ‘‘Albert Lea” Route, M. & St. L. 
Ry. Superior service and quick time. 


Go East via M. & St. Louis Ry., ‘‘Albert Lea” 
Route. Two daily trains. Quick time. 


Go to California via ‘‘Albert Lea” Route. Only 
line with through cars. 


For information how to travel cheaply, quickly 
and comfortably to the East, South and West, 


address, 
A. B. CUTTS, 


Act’g G. T. & P. A. 
M. & St. L. Ry., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“A Composite Novel. 


Twelve of the bright and cultured women of the 
Twelfth Night Club of New York are writing a novel, 
each contributing a chapter. It promises to be an 
affair most unique and as full of situations as a want 
column, as the writers are all clever and capable of 
turning out something worthy. The book. when com- 
pleted, will undoubtedly be very interesting. but not 
one-half so interesting as the book of nature unfolded 
before the wandering eyes of the tourist who takes a 
trip over the St. Paui & Duluth Railroad. This line. 
which is popularly known among its friends as the 
Duluth Short Line, runs through one of the finest and 
most picturesque sections of the State. and is the 
route that appeals to those who wish to travel between 
St. Paul, Minaeapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Still- 
water, Taylor’s Falls and other well known points. 
The “Duluth Short Line” is famed for its equipment. 
its fast trains. its smooth road bed, its easy schedules, 
its handsome terminals and the fact that it is always 
progressive. Circulars, etc., provided by ticket agents, 
or may be had by writing to W. A. Russell, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 





The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are giving entire 
satisfaction. 


Made ia the following sizes: 2% inch, 2'% inch, 3 inch. 


Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE COMPANY, 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 


SALESROOMS: WORKS: 


111 LwwertTy St., NEW YORK. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








_ PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


v 


SALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. F. E. RICHARDSON, Seo’y 








, AY 





| 


MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 
Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 

Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA 





Thebrownbonnell fron Compam,; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








dalle! odds dob 


Ty ee" 


+¥y ¥ 
pS YS i+ 


ROLLING MILLS €OS-PHENIX BUILDING CHAS H HAWKINS, 


AUCAGO, ene 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 





Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago STI o STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, :VENS, General Agent, 
360 “The Rookery,” - - CHICAGO, ILL 








Cas. A. Oris, THos. JoPLING, J. K. BoLz, Managing Directors. 


IThe ODTLlsS SLES, Co., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











se FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


Pah wot Inj 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 









Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 















IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 


> Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


» HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 
35 & 37 S. Canal 8t., 
CHICAGO. 
Send for catalogue. 





PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing (x. 
ST. LOUIS. MO 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire box Ties. 
Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof come CHICAGO, 
F BONDS, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS | sT0cks, Tickers, 


PAY CHECKS 
and General Stationery. ({® Securities engraved by thir 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph St., 





CHICAGO. 





California Midwinter Fair. 


Now is the best time for intending visitors to this 
great and novel Midwinter Tropical Exposition to 
make transportation arrangements 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, “Albert Lea 
Route,” which is the only line operating through cars 
will transport you quickly and cheaply from the land 
of snow to the land of sunshine, from the chilly blasts 
of winter to the perfume of laden zephyrs of the rose 
gardens and orange groves in full bloom 

For tickets, rates or other information call on ticket 
agent, or address A. B. Cutts, Acting General Ticket 
and Passenger Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 

We are glad to be able to refer you to the hundreds 
of pleased passengers who have taken advantage of 


our low rates and superior service 
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On Locomotive Driving Whee!s 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 9 Pine pans 8 g 
15 Gold Street, GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service 


NEw YORE. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 








GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUS 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. = 


Land VW ie Gia TEE ALS SRA CO... 
WILMEPFR.DING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
des and should the train separate, or a hose or Pipe fail, it poplies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus solé 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON PLICATION. 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic. 
ally one piece of mechanism, end is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wili 
pepay the cost of ita application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 2%4,(00 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


BRAKE SHOES. 








7 





THE SARGENT COMPANY —— oo 
FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Co. PARKER & TOPPING, - 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 





IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


S9™ & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


RAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 


AGENTS FOR Pe 
Ue, 


THE SARGENT CO., (feetoeoe 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. BNCOe 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


























PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG 








“*GILNILVd 














Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. oiler Rail Benders. Crossings. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC Co. 


BEACON ELECTRIC CoO., - - Northwestern Agents, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Contractors for complete installation of Arc and Incandescent Plants, Electrical Supplies of All Kinds. 


, High and Low Tension Systems. Automatic Regulator. Economy in first cost. Economy 
Western Electric Arc Dynamo. in Operation, Durability, Simplicity of Construction. , 


Western Electric Incandescent Dynamo. One Hundred and Fifteen Volt Dynamos. Shunt Wound, Compound Wound, 
Belt a sie ai : = Over Compound Wound. 


; Single and Double Carbon Lamp. We solicit nd shal be pleased 
Western Electric Arc Lamp. Single and Double corner ame temp, =| 7° eet my Fe 
WEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 











CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and urnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 





Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts.,.CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron, 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 








“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexrcelled 
‘CROWN" Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. ““‘TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 
Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 


Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 


machinery. 
Send for Price List 
326-328 Endicott Building, St. PAuL, MINN. 





H.C. MCNAIR. Northwestern Agent, - - - 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 











The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 





with Cut Threads. 
The “‘Ideal’’ Recessed Nut. 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 
Stronger than Iron Bolts 





FRANCIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 
E. J. BARNEY, Prest. J.D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas. 


A.M. KITTREDGE, Supt. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
WM. VOSS, Asst. Supt. 








DAYTON, O. 


AARON Fangon, Chairman. EO. W. Morris, Ge ‘ ‘1 Manager. - NoBLE, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLius E. FRENCH, Vice Gaetnn. P. N. Frenca, Gen’l oun slate ndent, 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK. 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO. Phoenix Building 


ACMAN Wirvee 


Why waste time, money and health In TWO wonderful “cure- 
alls,’’ specifics, etc., when I will send FREE the prescription of a 
new and positive ery for the prompt lasting cure of 
Lost Manhood, Nightly Emissions, Nervous Weakness in 

W) old nod pen | —, Vv yy Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 
stunted organs. Cures in Two Weeks. ‘send this prescrip- 
tion Free of charge, and there is no humbug or advertising catch 

or physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. All 








about it it. Any good druggist 

I ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 

ie Boater = ee Pe recipe —_ see tha. there is no humbu mee coccntion, n. But you 
ou pl lease abou 8. Corresponden ly confidential, all let’ nt i 

sealed envelo Eni aia 2 - ne Box Albion Mick 


close stamp if convenient. A40,Albion,Mich, 








JULIUS De LONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


a ae oe — en a 


For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 





Office Headache. 
<a ‘Prevents Mistakes in Addition. 


Mistakes in Carrying 


Addition. Forward. 
Henigiasthets Listing Scattered 
Division items to add them, 
60% of time in doing 
Saves the work. 
Write for And all the time 


Pamphlet. looking for errors. 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 








PACIFIC SUPPLY CoO., 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Varnish 
and Building Materials. 
916 R. R. St.. Tacoma, WASH. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS 00., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double - Crimp « Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
descrintion. 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., (Mfrs) Minneapolis. 
WriGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL, St. Paul 

Waite & LEoNaRD, St. Paul. 

Jas. H. BisHor & Co., Minneapolis. 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 











Orrice: 230 Randolph St., L a= -y 
Facronr: Grand Ave. Oor. Rockwell St. CHICAGO. 
MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
NEWARE, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 

Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 


information on the subject of varnish. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
a oes except when these are caused by mechanical 


“thes adoption of pe Oils as standard railway lubri- 
by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their Oil tnd while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year A year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
past. and upon one continuous line from the City of 

Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well o 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of l- 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
po poenes of our experts are furnished to our patrons 


harge. 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 


Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 6 
Phonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
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having asked his class to write an essay 
acertain bright youth 


A teacher 
on “The 
handed in as his composition a blank sheet of paper. 


Results of Laziness,” 


a monkey of me,” insisted 


laconically remarked the boa- 


make 
Well 
I'd like to see them try to pull my leg.” 


They 
outang 


cant 
orang 
onstrictor 


rommy Papa. when people sell things by the 
pound, do they ever weigh the scales?” Papa: “Cer- 
tainly not. my boy.’ Tommy ‘Then how do they 
weigh fish 

Husband (irately You think you know every- 
thing, don't you? 

Wife (softly No. dear; I never did know why you 
know so little 

W How do you tell the age of a hen 

\ By the teeth 

W A hen hasn't any teeth 

\ No, but I have. 


The poet sat dreaming of fragaant Cashmere 
And the odors of Araby’s breeze 
Then he ealled for his lunch of dried herring and beer 


And a large piece of Limburger cheese 


the | 





rhe little mermaids and merboys never have any 
snow under the ocean. do they, mamma?” said Jacky. | 
N dear I suppose, instead of snowball fights 
they have fishball rackets, eh?” said Jacky. 


oe) 
| 


{2 ey 


CRAMMING 


ee you, Rupert. Now tell be allaboutit. What form are you in, old boy?” 
Harrow Well, Uncle, not so bad, 1 think. Lean generally manage a couple of 
Dundee marmalade, and two cups of coffee for breakfast. I always havea 
oast beef or mutton for dinner. and I generally look in at the confectioner's 
y wind up with a good sppper What do you think of that?” 
stood Unele subsides, and thinks it best to make no comments.—Punch 
the mediums at a Footman’s Wife--"Say. Jeems, what would we doif 
you found a pocket-book with $20,000 that the boss had 
| leftin the carriage?” Footman: “Do? We wouldn't 
1. J B. B. B. Brot | do nothing at all We'd live on our incomes.” 
st W tuttered | nga 
Coquettishly the Fiji maid 
Johnnie the baby The missionary came to greet. 
i tremendous wail I really think, kind sir,” she said, 
° That you are nice enough to eat.’ 
propose Miss Wait- I have called,” said the captious critic, “to find out 
hear¢ 1t he does; have | what reason you can give for representing the new 
year as a nude small boy.” “That is done,” responded 
the art editor, “because the year does not get its close 
ng business in Superior till the 3ist of December.” 
f i the crowned —— 
| Judge What objection have you to Mr. Gump, 
whom the court has appointed to defend you?” 
ibout Mrs. Frett What | Prisoner (charged with murder)—‘l hain’t got any- 
kle all her life and yet | thin’ agin him personally, but you see, judge, it looks 
. | so like turning State’s evidence. It’s a givin’ up the 
whole thing—see? 
ire dhrink wid yer —_—— 
ar Pat Pat How | An exchange tells of aman who consulted his pastor 
fut war aslape as to marriage with acertaln lady of his flock. The 
reply was I doubt if you would be happy.” “Why?” 
ige the result of love at was the question. “Isn’t she a Christian?” “Oh, yes, 
Yes,on my part. Had I | indeed,” was the answer. “But the Lord puts up with 


d never have marned 


people you and I couldn’t.” 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 


For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 


ORGAN, 


PIANO, 
NORTHWESTERN coc ance 


All branches Music. 
Elocution, - Languages 
25 Teachers. 500 pupils 
Send for catalogue. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHAL 

director. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


608'4 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Flowers Seeds 
Flowers | Seeds 


MENDENHALL, 

















Pla nN ts the Florist of the Northwest, 

can furnish you with the Cnorc- 

Est of Flowers for Weddings, 

Pl t Parties, Funerals and all other 

an S ding and bouse plants. Choice 

flower seeds. nd for Cata- 

Telegraph orders for funerals promptly filled. 
MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


uu ’ 
’ Large apeortment of fine bed- 

First Ave. South and 18th St. / . : : 

or City Stere, 15 Fourth St. S., ! Minneapolis, Minn. 





logue. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


CURED ©." 


PAY. 
Financial Reference :— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 


3,800 PATIENTS. 


No Operation. No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolute Curg of all kinds of 
Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from one 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 

EXAMINATION FREE, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 


Suite 516 Guaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



















Dr, W. J. OFFICE OL 
ESTABLISHED 

AND 

RESPONSIBLE 





St.Paul. 


DENTISTRY, 
Patent System—No PAIN! 


25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
Endorsed by reputable a as the Surgeon- 
Dentist of the Northwest. All branches, popular pric- 
es, ae ae Comning. Bridges and Plates. 
Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 
OFFICE HOURS, positive, 9 to 12, 
ito5& CLOSED SUNDAYS, 

KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes, 50cts. 
For sale by Lyons, 4th and Cedar. 


a mail, 2 tubes $1.00. 





pital Mice 
La Bt? SRS. 
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Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. | 
All the Year Around 





—— 
feces DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
| BETWEEN 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
| AND 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 


; And all points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Central Lines. 


The popular route to the Hunting and 
Fishing Resorts of 


ILLINOIS and WISCONSIN. 


Close connections made in St. Paul and Minne- 

apolis with all lines to Southern California and 

| Pacific Coast points, and in Chicago with all lines 

running east and south. 

| For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 

tables and full information, apply to Agents of 

| these Lines, or Agents of any railway in the 
| United States or Canadian Provinces. 


JAS.C.POND, - - Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Petenees — . 








ARMS NVESTMENTS 
fox | FOR 
ARMERS NVESTORS. 





* The country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 

< There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 

2 Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 

< Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England. 

‘< Land is the basis of all wealth. 

“ It cannot be stolen. 
It cannot run away. 
I 1t cannot burn up. 
I It produces the food of man and animals. 

1 It is the safest investment on earth. 

I It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

J It can still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

7 Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


I In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


I In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season's crop. 

% Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

I Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

7 Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

I Minnesota, Montana, Idahoand Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

I The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

I The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


I For publications and information about rates, 
routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


Si = © 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 

In North Dakota, - - . 6,800,000 Acres 

In Montana, - - - 17,450,000 Acres 

In Northern Idaho, - - - 1,750,000 Acres 

In Washington and Oregon, - - * 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36 GOO COO Acres. 
CEBAr FARMING TAIN DS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on jive years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’l Land Ag’t, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on jive years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for’ cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

¢ lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 

ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 

pailnged lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
I is. 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
{ sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, Korth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain asynopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
@@ When writing for publications, include the names and ad?’ resses of sequai .tances, and copies will be sent 
to them also. 
FRE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are iliustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
° tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

















Unlike the Dutch Process 
Gh No Alkalies 
ha Other Chemieals 
BoB “reparation of. 


W. BAKER & CO." 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
and soluble. 


pure 
', Ithas morethanthree times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
vith Starch, Arrowroot or 


rh) 

et 

ry 

: 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup 
It is delicious, and EASILY 
DIGESTED 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


G 


nourishing, 





ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 
RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
ipply to the Manufacturers 





421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 





EDW. C. PEASLEE, 
DUBUQUE, - - JOWA. 


Fine Ales and Porter. 


Equal in every respect to the imported goods. 


| THos F 
| Henry ¢ 
| Henry ¢ 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, ) 
PAYNE, Milwaukee. Wis., 
Rouse, 45 WallSt., New York City ) 


Receivers 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 


rates, routes, 


| address any of the following agents 





GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portland, Ore. 

B. N. Austiy, Asst. Gen]. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

A. L. Craia, Asst Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

G. R. Freres, Genl. Eastern Agt., 319 Broadway, New York. 

F. H. Foaarty.Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago, Iil. 

T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt , Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A D. Epaar, Genl. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuony, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swiyrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Building, 621 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

I. A. NADEAU. Genl. Agt.. Seattle, Wash. 

A. TINLING, Genl Agt., Spokane, Wash. 

F. C. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

J.G. Born, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho. 

C.E 8tone, Ticket Agt., 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

G. F. MCNEILL. Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 

F. E. Foster, Agt , Ashiand, Wis. 

F. E. DoNAVAN, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

J.C. Roprnson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

EH. Forsster, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

E M. Newsecin, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 


Mass. 
J.B. Wickxery, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. E. Beicaer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


W.N. Mears, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 

J. HA. Rocers, Jr., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 

L. L. BILLINGSLBA, 47 8. Third street, Philade|phia, Pa. 
THOS. HENRY, 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wa. G. Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. 

. E. Turner, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

. AH. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

. KR. Noes, 104 N. Fourth street, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
es. 403 W. Locust street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
J 


Howey 


Patty, Read's Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRRRY, Koom 32 Carew Bld’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. N. Rosryson, 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
.G. Lemmon, 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore. 
. L. RAyBuaRy, Portiand, Ore. 
C. E. Jonyson, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


=a 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generai Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 
Railway Specialties. = 


Metallic Brake Beams, A ay Car Roofs, 
Trojan Oar Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








EN CRAY 
ENG tf Ay ne 
67-71 PARK PLACE. 
NEW YORK. 
OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


614 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINW, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





ADED Me 
Lons Hy Ne iN 
NOW NonTH DAKOTa 


Sheep Ranges in Foster County 


We have some entire sections in Foster County that 
are well adapted for sheep. They lie on the James 
River, about fifteen miles east of Carrington, the 
county seat. Along the river there is good meadow 
and the land rises from these bottoms in hills about 
200 feet high, with gentle slopes. Experienced sheep 
men will observe that these sections possess all the 
requisites for sheep ranches--good water, hay anda 
dry range. We will sell any of these sections for $3 an 
acre on five years’ credit plan. 


Address B.S. RUSSELL, General Agent Minnesota 
& Dakota Land and Investment Co., Jamestown, N. D. 
or apply at the general office of the company, Bank of 
Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





THE BOYER 


Railway Speed Recorder. 


‘ 


¥ 
i 


‘* ‘annian 
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The only Recorder made that gives a record of the 
run that can be read at sight, and has a Dial Indicator 
carried in the cab so the engineer can see ata glance 
how fast he is running at any time. 


BOYER RAILWAY SPEED RECORDER C0., 


244 Dickson Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8S. A. 





F.C. WELLS, 
MANUFACTURER OF STEAM-PUMPS, 
116-120 $. CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO., North Yakima, Washington. 























